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PEACE AND GOODWILL TO MEN 


At this time last year we expressed the wish . 


that the readers of the Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view would continue to enjoy the blessings of peace 
and goodwill in common with the rest of the world. 
We should once again like to convey the same 
sincere wish for that happiness and peace which 
is so earnestly desired by mankind. 


When conveying the same good wishes at this 
time last year, we referred to the “cold war’ which 
then overshadowed the world. It still lies heavily 
on the shoulders of men, but we can be thankful 
that in spite of all, the prospects of peace are grow- 
ing. The Korean war has become a thing of the 
past, although the true spirit of peace has not 
yet descended upon the belligerents there. The 
return of all prisoners of war has not yet been 
completed, owing to the determination of the 
United Nations that they shall be allowed free- 
dom of choice; the date of the Korean peace con- 
ference has not yet been arranged, owing to the 
refusal of the Allies to recognise the attendance 
of Russia as a “neutral” nation at the Peace Con- 
ference, as desired by the Communists; but never- 
theless it is felt on all sides that the war in Korea 
will not break out again. 


In Malaya, the British forces would seem to 
have largely succeeded in overcoming the rebel 
element which has terrorised the country over so 
long a period. The war in Indochina, however, is 


not yet settled and it has not even reached a stage 
when negotiations could commence. British 
Guiana was another disturbed part of the world 
but the prompt despatch of British troops effec- 
tively prevented a serious position from arising. 
Little is now heard in the way of sporadic out- 
breaks in Kenya, and it is much to be hoped that 
the position has now been stabilised. 


Yes, although it would seem that the world is 
not yet ready to enjoy complete goodwill amongst 
men, there are increasing signs of a readiness to 
do so. The tour of goodwill now being conducted 
by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh throughout the far-flung lands of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the affectionate 
loyalty manifested everywhere is an indication 
that in spite of rumours of trouble in so many 
parts of the world a keen desire for peace is upper- 
most in people’s thoughts. Perhaps this is more 
especially the case now, with the near approach 
of Christmas and all that it means in the quiet 
thoughts of men, amidst the usual round of festi- 
vities. 


With this hope of peace in our hearts and our 
surroundings the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
in this its eighth year of publication, again wishes 
its readers happiness, trusting that 1954 will bring 
us all a more assured peace and with it greater 
prosperity. 


-— 
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STABILITY AND PROSPERITY IN THAILAND 


In every respect Thailand is a land of good 
health; the people are well fed, satisfied and have 
no worries. The country is underpopulated, under- 
developed and the people are undereducated. But 
good progress has been made particularly during 
the last few years. Democracy is not yet possible 
in Thailand in spite of many well-meaning efforts 
by political visionaries. A facade of democratic 
government is attractively maintained but the 
power is entirely in the. hands of a group of high 
officers of the army, navy, air force and _ the 


police. Elsewhere in East Asia, with the excep- 
tion of the Philippines, similar political con- 
ditions prevail but everywhere it is recognised 


that a democratic form of government is desirable 
though it is premature to expect it to function in 
the near future. 


Thailand remains a constitutional monarchy, 
with the Royal House and the king and queen 
regarded with great and sincere affection by the 
people, where intensely patriotic officers of the 
armed forces rule while paying close attention to 
public opinion. The press is freely permitted to 
express opinions and biting, sarcastic comment is 
frequently voiced in the columns of most Siamese 
dailies; indeed criticism is too often 
in without any attempt at helpfulness or con- 
structiveness which attitude has been the result 
of some political frustration on the part of more 
democratically inclined scribes. The Thai people 
have every reason to be satisfied with the bene- 


volent autocracy exercised by the junta of patriotic 


officers—though there are some who are motivated 
more by self-glorification and obsessed by over- 
weening ambition. The government in Bangkok 
is strong and stable, and is not being opposed by 
any political group. Peaceful conditions are the 
result of this, for the Siamese, fortunate political 
situation. The disruption which at one time 
threatened from followers or sympathisers of the 
movement which was headed by Pridi Phanomyong 
is almost forgotten, and Pridi has been com- 
promised by his alliance with the Chinese com- 
munists. In Thailand, only recently emerging 
from absolutism and without any democratic 
tradition, the system of parliamentary rule is un- 
realistic and government by a _ small, inspired, 
patriotic group is the only practical procedure. 


The large number of Chinese especially in the 
towns of Thailand constitutes a serious national 
problem for the Siamese but there are hopeful 
signs that Chinese assimilation is well progress- 
ing. The Thai authorities, as must in all fairness 
be expected, are trying to speed up this process 
which, from the point of view of the future of the 
Thai nation, is essential and which should receive 
the full support of the Thai born Chinese. Since 
communism took over in China, overseas Chinese 
have adopted a new attitude towards their host 


indulged . 


in building up a very efficient, 


countries in the Far East; but while a not incon- 
siderable number of Chinese youngsters have 
espoused the communist cause, perhaps often 
motivated by racial considerations and a feeling 
of Chinese superiority, the great majority of 
Chinese born in Far Eastern countries have slowly 
come to realise that the time had come to make up 
their minds as regards their future in the ‘South 
Seas’. As long as the culture of the various 
nations in Southeast Asia remained stagnant or 
showed little proof for adaptability to 20th century 
mode of living and thinking the overseas Chinese 
were not willing to assimilate themselves to what 
they considered lower patterns of civilisation; in 
the postwar world, with the quick changes imposed 
by the new, the ‘atomic’ age, old cultures and 
traditions and conventions seem to crumble and 
a world culture is emerging. Under such favour- 
able circumstances the cultural gulf between the 
various peoples in Southeast Asia and the im- 
migrant Chinese tends to narrow, and assimilation 
is encouraged. As elsewhere in the Far East, the 
influence of America acts as a very potent cata- 
lyser. Thailand has by its postwar progress 
facilitated the assimilation of large numbers of 
Chinese. 


In its foreign relations Bangkok has_ been 
successful. Main reliance is placed on the US 
which super-state has become, in East and West, 
the bulwark of free nations. Peking has some- 
times used threatening language without however 
intimidating Bangkok. The Thai people are being 
made aware of the potential danger from China 
and the government has done much good work 
tough fighting 
force. But the guarantee for Thailand’s continued 
peace comes, of course, from the UN and there- 
fore the Korean war has proved, for Thailand as 
well as for all other nations, a most welcome 
event. Close relations exist with Japan but there 
is regret that the Japanese nation is slow or other- 


wise somewhat reluctant to rearm and thus play - 


the very important role in East Asia which should 
be expected from that great, energetic, resource- 
ful nation. Bangkok maintains genuinely friendly 
relations with all neighbours other than com- 
munist China. 


As the country progresses and the people show 
signs of increasing vigour and enterprise the voice 
of Thailand will be heard and more respected. 
The Siamese nation, by virtue of its great human 
and material resources, which will have to _ be 
developed with more speed than in the recent past, 
stands at the beginning of a very bright future. 
Many foreign friends of Thailand are impatient 
with the tempo of progress but they do not appre- 
ciate the facts of geography and climate which 
determine this tempo making it appear slow in 
comparison with eountries in the temperate zone. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF HONGKONG 


By G. F. Hudson 


While China during the last eight years has been going 
through the first turmoil of a civil war and then the 
rigours of Communist dictatorship, a very different de- 
velopment has been in progress in the adjoining British 
territory of Hongkong. The British Colony suffered severe- 
ly under wartime Japanese occupation; its economic life was 
disrupted, its public services fell into decay and it was 
in a sorry shape when the British administration was re- 
sumed there after the defeat of Japan. But there has been 
a most remarkable economic recovery and new prosperity 
which has enabled the territory to stand the strains of 
the influx of several hundred thousand refugees from China 
and the restrictions imposed by the United Nations embargo 
cn trade with China in materials classified as strategic. 


That such a small area without any important natural 
resources should nevertheless have continued to be so suc- 
cessful economically in the postwar period is a very striking 
fact, indicating that, as Mr. Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President 
of the United States, has recently recognised in his com- 
ments on his tours of the Far East, Hongkong still per- 
forms a function of unique value for international trade in 
the Far East. 


When Hongkong was ceded to Britain after the Anglo- 
Chinese war of 1839-42, it was intended simply as a place 
where British merchants trading with China could be free 
from restrictions and liabilities then imposed by Chinese 
officialdom on foreigners in the city of Canton. It was 
not expected that it would become itself a great mart of 
trade and the then British Foreign Secretary, Lord Pal- 
merston blamed his representative on the spot for acquiring 

‘“‘a barren island with hardly a house on it.’”’ The pheno- 
menal development of Hongkong in subsequent years was, 
above all, due to the favourable conditions it provided as 
a free port under a good administration for traders and 
businessmen of all nationalities, including those of China. 
Security for life and property, impartial application of 
law, freedom from arbitrary taxation and extortion and 
exceptional banking and insurance facilities made Hong- 
kong the greatest centre of entrepot trade in the China 
Seas. 


The population at each stage of its rapid and con- 
tinuous growth remained predominantly Chinese, but this 
was not because British rule had been established over the 
mass of native inhabitants; the Chinese population flowed 
into the originally, almost uninhabited island from _ the 
Mainland of China, attracted by conditions of life and op- 
portunities of business or employment. As a city on the 
edge of China and yet separate from it, Hongkong evitably 
became a very important point of contact between East 
and West and a centre of new influences which began to 
transform China about the beginning of the present century. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, had 


In all East Asia there lives no happier and con- 
tented people than in Thailand, enjoying peace- 
ful, prosperous and so very promising conditions. 
It is most encouraging to see that the government 
is not at all complacent but anxious to modernise 
the medieval kingdom and lead the’ growing 
generations towards integration with the life of 
the economically and technically advanced peoples 
in Europe and America. 


his training as a doctor in Hongkong and in a speech to 
students of the University of Hongkong in 1923, he recalled 
his own student days, saying: “I compared Heung Shan 
(his birthplace in Kwangtung Province) with Hongkong and 
although they are only 50 miles apart, the difference’ in 
government impressed me very much. Afterwards, I saw 
the outside world and I began to wonder how it was that 
foreigners, that Englishmen could do such things as they 
had done with the barren rock of Hongkong within 70 or 
80 years, whilst China in 4,000 years had no place like 
Hongkong.” 


Today China under Communist rule is taught to look 
for inspiration in her national reconstruction no longer to 
Britain or the United States but to the Soviet Union, and 
there is a systematic vilification of everything connected 
with the so-called “‘imperialist’’ Western nations. But as 
long as Hongkong remains a British territory, the Chinese 
people, at least in the South, have a chance of comparing 
what they are officially told about the non-Communist world 
with the actual conditions of life in Hongkong, for there 
are too many Chinese in Hongkong for it to be possible 
entirely to isolate the inhabitants of Communist China from 
all knowledge of what goes on there. 


For this reason, Hongkong has been compared with 
West Berlin as the outpost of the free world. It is not, 
however, the focal point of political conflict in the same 
way as Berlin, for its administration has always taken care 
not to allow the territory to become a base for opposition 
movements against the recognised government of China; 
Hongkong’s interest is in commerce, and there is no place 
today so less occupied with political ideology. Neverthe- 
less, by granting asylum to refugees from Communist 
China—as it formerly did to refugees from other Chinese 
regimes—by maintaining a broad liberty of press and a 
free University immune from enforced “brain washing’, by 
keeping order without secret police, terror or mass execu- 
tions, and by an active policy of social welfare combining 
voluntary with official action, Hongkong daily bears witness 
to the values of a free world in a very effective manner. 


Yet even though Hongkong, by its example, may be 
something of a thorn in the side of the Chinese Communist 
regime, it is still extremely useful to that regime as an 
entrepot of trade and could be even more so in future, 
when peace returns to the Far East and restrictions im- 
posed in consequence of the Korean war are relaxed. The 
Communist policy towards foreign residents in China has 
brought about conditions of trade not unlike those of the 
early nineteenth century and the need for entrepot is as 
great as ever it was. Some of the Chinese Communists 
have had the idea of channelling all foreign trade to or 
through the countries of the Soviet bloc, but the experience 
on these lines has not so far been encouraging, and the 
tendency is to resort to Hongkong when real business (as 
distinct from propaganda gestures) has to be done. 


Hongkong has loyally observed the embargo on ex- 
port of strategic materials to China imposed on account 
of the Korean war even at the cost of heavy losses to the 
community, but now hopes for better times. The recent 
decision to permit the export of civilian cars of up to six 
seats is a sign that every effort is being made to enlarge 
the scope of legitimate trade to the utmost compatible with 
the objectives of the United Nations resistance to aggres- 
sion. In that trade Hongkong has still a vitally important 
part to play. 
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G.A.T.T. HELP TO STIMULATE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By John Kingsley 


Few people realise what an important instrument has 
been forged since the war for the protection of interna- 
tional trade. The G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) has already done a great deal to stimulate 
the flow of trade by getting tariffs down and has helped 
in this way to make increased production possible, and to 
raise the world’s standard of living. All the big trading 
nations belong to it, although Soviet Russia, which is not a 
big trader, internationally speaking, does not. 


There was no question of making tariff reductions at 
the G.A.T.T. Conference this year, since the last big tariff 
reduction conference was held at Torquay in 1950-51, and 
such a conference take very many months of work and 
cost much money. But at the eighth regular session of 
the “contracting parties”? to the G.A.T.T., held in Geneva in 
October, all the 33 nations attended, including Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Because many of these countries are reviewing their 
economic policies at the present time, this session was 
described by Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, President of the 
British Board of Trade, as a “holding operation’’. More 
particularly, President Eisenhower has set up a commission 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Randall (Chairman of the 
United Steel Corporation) to make a complete re-survey 
of the foreign economic policy of the United States. This 
commission will, it is hoped, have reported, and the new 
policies of the United States, have been settled before 
the autumn of next year, when the contracting parties 
will meet again to see what changes should be made in 
the structure of the G.A.T.T. in order better to enable 
it to do its job of furthering trade and increasing the 
wealth of the world. Meanwhile, all parties have agreed to 
continue their existing tariff reductions and “binding against 
an increase’”’ for another 18 months, that is until June 30, 
1955. 


One matter which will have to be reviewed is the method 
by which tariff reductions are to be negotiated. The 
present system by which everybody bargains at once in an 
enormous multi-lateral conference, such as was held. at 
Torquay, is held to be unfair by countries with low tariffs 
because, if they give any more away, they will have none 
left. A committee has been appointed to look into this 
and to examine what has become known as the “French 
Plan” for tariffs, which aims at reduction in easy stages 
and in the same proportion. 


Of topical interest at this session were the complaints 
brought before the contracting parties, and one of two 
special requests. One of the latter was the request of 


Japan to be admitted as a member. No country opposed 
this in principle but four, including the United Kingdom, 
maintained that Japan’s admission should be _ postponed 
until there was another tariff conference and the general 
review of the G.A.T.T. took place; otherwise it would be 
likely to le to a general raising of trade barriers by 
countries tt order to protect their industries against the 
new low-cost competitor. In the end, Japan was admitted 
to participate in the G.A.T.T. discussions but not made 
a full member yet, and it was left to countries to decide 
individually whether they would extend their G.A.T.T. 
commitments to. Japan. The majority will do so. 


Another topical item was the much-discussed request 
of the United Kingdom for a waiver from the G.A.T.T. rule 
which forbids the creation of any new preferences on trade 
between member nations. This waiver, which was given by 
the contracting parties, grants the United Kingdom a general 
dispensation from any cbligation to impose duties on goods 
of Commonwealth origin in cases where Britain is free 
to impose or raise tariffs on foreign goods, and where she 
needs to do so in order to protect her industry. The waiver 
is granted on the condition that there is no substantial 
diversion of trade to the Commonwealth from other coun- 
tries. 


The annual meeting is the occasion for criticism of 
other countries’ actions, to see they all observe the rules. 
This year, six countries had to answer complaints. or 
criticisms concerning import restrictions or taxes and some 
export taxes or subsidies. In addition, the restrictions 
maintained by some countries (eight in number) in order 
to protect their balance of payments and monetary reserves, 
were reviewed. Representatives of the International Mone- 
tary Fund participated in this review. 


Some work was done towards the simplification of 
administrative barriers ‘to trade, such as Consular formali- 
ties, but progress is slow in this field because of the tech- 
nicalities and complexities involved. 


The eighth session was distinguished by the attendance 
of an unusually large number of Ministers, notably from 
some of the bigger states. This is a sure indication of the 
importance of the G.A.T.T. for the trading policies of these 
countries and of their interest in its future develepment. 
Altogether the session underlined the fact that the G.A.T.T. 
has been one of the most effective of post-war international 
institutions—some people say this is due to the fact that 
the contracting parties to the G.A.T.T. hold their sessions 
in private. 


DEFECTS OF STATE COMMERCIAL BODIES IN CHINA 


The Communist papers in China, reviewing the pre- 
parations of the State trading organisations for the “‘boom’”’ 
period after the harvest, took occasion sharply to criticise 
the serious defects in these organisations, which often caused 
supply crises. 


In order to prepare for the boom-season demand and 
to strengthen the leadership of State commercial enter- 
prises over general goods wholesale markets, the various 
units of the State-operated China General Goods Corpora- 
tion vigorously organized the sources of stock supply in pur- 


suance of the directive of their head office. While the 
branches of the Corporation actively engaged in process- 
ing placing orders, and purchasing in Shanghai and Tientsin 
under the direct leadership of their head office and _ the 
Ministry of Commerce, the other wholesale centres and shops 
strove to enlarge the volume and range of their stock intake. 


Before this, it was a common occurrence for some 


commodities to be in short supply owing to inadequate 


planning and the limited variety on offer. This situation 
arose as a result of the one-sided interpretation of the 
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economic accounting system on the part of many units 
and of their failure to exercise leadership over the markets 
or to understand fully the increasing purchasing power of 
consumers. In Chekiang, large demand for such neces- 
sities as sugar, paper, kerosene, hosiery, soap and towels 
could not be met because these goods were out of stock. 


In Anhwei province many shops were content with 
dealing only in a few major commodities and displayed a 
reluctance to handle ordinary daily necessities, particularly 
petty general goods. In Pengpu, for instance, only about 
600 different kinds of goods were obtainable in the shops 
while the city’s supply centre had an inventory of over 
1,400. In hosiery alone, there were over 500 kinds in the 
Pengpu wholesale market, whereas the shops could offer 
only seven, of which, moreover, six were popular. The 
metals and hardware business of the Wuhu Municipal Shop 
last June, reached only one-third of last December’s volume. 
Because of its incomplete range of stock, this Municipal 
Shop, even upon request, dared not enter into supply agree- 
ments with numerous capital-construction units. 


The unsatisfactory service of the State General Goods 
Shops rendered to consumers together with their slackening 
leadership over the markets, led to unfavorable reaction 
from the masses. Cooperatives and private stores were 
unwilling to buy from the State shops owing to the latter’s 
limited range of supplies. Shortage of stock had given 
the profiteers a chance to be active at the expense of the 
consumers. As State commercial enterprises neglected 
processing or purchasing, local and private industries got 
into difficulties and some local industries had to open their 
own retailing departments to sell their products, thus 
causing confusion in certain commodity prices. 


Against the background reviewed above, various units 
of the China General Goods Corporation began to enlarge 
their work of processing, placing orders. and _ purchasing. 
Provincial branches of the Corporation called meetings of 


wholesale centre managers to organize the sources of supply. 


Wholesale centres at various levels enlarged their plans 
for stock intake. As an example, the Canton Purchasing 
and f£upply Centre increased its business volume for the 
third quarter by 200 percent as compared with the second 
quarter. In many provinces there were notable increases 
in the volume of business both in value and in variety. 


Sources of supply are organized in the following three 
ways. First, attention is given to distant sources. Various 
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units of the Corporation are making an intensive study of 
consumers’ needs. Many units are ready to purchase goods 
not only from Shanghai and Tientsin, but also from other 
cities. The Wuhan Supply Centre, for example, has placed 
orders for different commodities in Canton in Kwangtung 
Province, Kwangsi Province and Changsha in Hunan Pro- 
vince. 


Second, attention is given to local sources. The Cor- 
poration’s various units are placing discriminating orders 
in and purchasing from the local State and private industries 
and handicraft trades. They have underwritten the selling 
of a number of products of many factories, such as balls, 
matches, pens and stationefy. On the basis of their sales- 
men’s reports and the data on consumers’ needs gathered 
from other sources, commercial departments in various 
places are assisting production departments in improving 
the quality and specification of products so as to suit the 
consumers’ needs. The Wuhan Purchasing and Supply 
Centre is making a thorough investigation into the produc- 
tion and marketing problems of all general goods in the 
city. Through a triangular agreement signed with other 
corporations concerned, the Canton Purchasing and Supply 
Centre undertakes to supply all the raw materials to those 
factories in which orders have been placed or from which 
all the finished products have been underwritten. In this 
ease the calculation of profits for the factories and_ the 
standard of quality tests are based on the principle of cost 
calculation and other relevant factors. 


Third, attention is given to _ inventory-taking. The 
Corporation’s various units are devising ways and means of 
disposing of their overstocked items and finding substitutes 
for those that are in short supply. Centres in different 
localities are cooperating with each other in the exchange 
of unpopular goods. The Wuhan and Wuhu centres have 
been outstandingly successful in reducing their slow-moving 
stocks. The Peking unit eventually found a market in the 
city of Tsitsihar (Manchuria) for the clearance of its 
stagnant stock of pen-nibs. The Techow centre called a 
meeting of basic level shops to set in motion the interflow 
of goods amongst themselves. 


At present the various units of the China General 
Goods Corporation are still actively organizing the sources 
of stock supply in preparation for the boom season ahead 
when they expect to increase their sales. 
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THE COMMUNISTS IN KWANGTUNG 


South China seems to have had a fairly quick re- 
covery from the miseries and misfortunes of the first half 
of the year, when conditions on the farmlands and shortages 
in the towns were the topics of common talk in Hongkong. 
At any rate the authorities have been holding conferences 
ofter a period of unhappy paralysis and discussing ct length 
the situation as it is now and as it was a few months ago. 
The Communist Party Congress of South China considered 
the general task and general line of the Party, and the 
Vice-Chairman of the Provincial Government made a com- 
prehensive report to the Consultative Committee of the 
Provincial conference of the people’s representatives. 

The Party Congress of course met first, and the main 
report was made by the Party Secretary Tao Chu, who 
appears to be one of the outstanding and most zealous of 
the younger officials. The conference declared they would 
resolutely carry out the general line of the Party in the 
“struggle for gradual Socialist industrialization of the 
country and gradual Socialist remoulding of agriculture, 
handicraft industry and private industry and commerce 
within a long period of time.” It agreed that the province 
was able to supply huge quantities of grain and raw ma- 
terials for industrial reconstruction of the country. Canton 
and other cities with a good foundation of industry are to 
take industrial construction as their pivotal task. With- 
cut relaxing the “guidance’’ over State-owned industries, 
the party should exert energetic efforts to develop local 
State industries, first by bringing into full play the poten- 
tials of existing local State industries and then by carrying 
out the necessary expansion. 

“Private industry in South China, which has a greater 
weight, must be brought to play its role properly, and 
must be remoulded so that it can gradually take the path 
of State capitalism and State plans,” said the official report 
of the Conference. ‘Other cities where industry is not 
developed must concentrate on the handicrafts industry 
required for the masses, especially those branches serving 
agricultural production. It is also necessary to make a good 
job of commercial work and other financial and economic 
work, in order to revive economy, stabilise the market, and 
provide capital for the industrial construction of the coun- 


to the building of large industry in South China in the 
future.”’ 


The Congress, however, considered the development of 
agricultural production to be the leading task of the Party 
organizations in South China. Production of grain must 
be placed in the forefront. Industrial crops have special 
significance in South China and are therefore to be properly 
ceveloped, “provided grain production is not hindered 
thereby.”’ It is claimed that since the conclusion of agrarian 
reform “great successes’ have been achieved in organizing 
the change-over from reform to production, in combatting 
the “five too many’? phenomena, in arranging for rural 
cadres to participate in production, direct production, and 
guide the peasants in fighting natural calamities. 


“Now that a bumper harvest of late rice crops is 
certain, we must strengthen guidance over winter sowing 
and prepare to launch a large production drive in the com- 
ing year.” The Congress admitted that the mutual-aid and 
co-operative movement is still weak in South China, and 
said they must be energetically developed according to the 
policy of “active leadership and steady progress.’ In the 
coming winter and in the spring of 1954 mutual-aid teams 
are to be reorganized and developed and _ producer co- 
opeiatives started experimentally. Supply and marketing 
co-operatives and credit co-operatives are also to be develop- 
ed immediately in the countryside. 


In regard to urban work, and work in factories and 
mines, transportation and communications, the Congress 
held that the central task at present should be to intensify 
the increase of production and economy campaign, in order 
tc meet the needs of national construction and agricultural 
production in South China. 


Commerce is highly developed and commercial capital 
is powerful in South China. Market control and guidance 
is a complicated and important job which must be success- 


fully done. “One link in the job is to develop, actively and 


systematically, State trade and co-operative trade,’ and in 
this connection the Congress reminded all Party organiza- 
tions that they will have to learn financial and economic work 
so as to strengthen the leadership of the Party committees 
over financial and economic work. 
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ON THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF MAOISM 


By Edward Szczepanik 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


The contribution of Marx to the building and func- 
tioning of a socialist state was almost entirely negative in 
character. His “Capital” was a powerful bulldozer which 
was first tried by the Paris Commune in 1871 and then 
fully used in Russia to destroy the existing economic order. 
The task of formulating the principles of “operating socia- 
lism’? was performed by Lenin and Stalin, and it was on 
their work that Mao Tse-tung had to rely in the first in- 
stance. As he says: “The Chinese were introduced to 
Marxism by the Russians.” 


From the economic point of view the most interesting 
is the Leninist conception of “N.E.P.” (New Economic 
Policy) as a recipe for the stormy period between the re- 
volution and the building up of a new, socialist state. Lenin 
wes forced to introduce “N.E.P.” four years after the Rus- 
sian revolution. It was essentially a policy of compromise 
between capitalistic and socialist elements in the economy. 


The early “war communism” in Russia failed to solve basic ° 


economic problems. So there was no other way out but 
to revert to “mixed economy”, i.e. to admit private enter- 
prise wherever it was only politically possible. 


Having well learned the Russian lesson, Mao Tse-tung 
decided to take “N.E.P.” as the model for the very first 
phase of Chinese communist economic policy immediately 
he came to power, i.e. he avoided the phase of “war com- 
munism’”’. Accordingly, the present China is essentially a 
mixed economy system which consists of the following 
sectors: 1) State-owned economy, 2) Co-operative economy, 
3) Individual economy of peasants and handicraftsmen, 4) 
Private capitalist economy, 5) State-capitalist economy. 


State-owned economy is the sector’ entirely 
socialist in character and thus it is destined to be “the 
leading force of the entire social economy’. This sector 
towards the end of 1952 included 80% of heavy industry, 
40% of light industry, all railways, 60% of the total number 
of vessels plying along China’s coast and along the Yangtse 
River, all banking and financial institutions, 90% of foreign 
trade and an unknown percentage of internal trade. 


Co-operative economy is regarded as being of a semi- 
socialist nature, and as such receives especially. favourable 
treatment. The most numerous are rural supply and mar- 
keting co-operatives, but in addition to them there are 
urban consumers’ co-operatives and industrial producers’ 
co-operatives, i.e. handicraft producers’ supply and market- 
ing co-operatives and collective producers’ co-operatives. 


The individual economy of peasants and handicrafts- 
men includes primarily individual farmers who were given 
land in accordance with -the land reform carried out be- 
tween 1949 and 1952. 


Private capitalist economy is a typical “N.E.P.” con- 
cession to a declining sector without which, however, socia- 
lism cannot be built up at once. Policy with respect to 
this sector is defined by the following declaration: ‘There 
is no future for enterprises which served imperialism, 
feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism in the past, such as 
industries producing high-grade consumer goods and goods 
used for superstitious purposes, businesses dealing in com- 
mercial speculation, financial businesses dealing in usury 
and stock market speculation, etc. All such’ enterprises 
should turn to other trades. All those enterprises can be 
undertaken which properly serve the needs of the people, 


especially those which serve properly the needs of the 
peasants, and which cannot at present be undertaken by 
the State or which, though undertaken, are still small in 
number. Communications and transport and those branches 
of industry which serve the revival of national economy at 
key points as well as medical enterprises can also be under- 
taken. Apart from these, the State will sign the contracts 
under suitable conditions with private individuals and per- 
mit them to undertake the mining and refining of certain 
special minerals, the building of certain factories, the in- 
stallation of certain power stations’. 


The above declaration also shows where state-capitalist 
economy can operate. According to definition, it is “the 
economy jointly operated by state and private capital’’. 
There seems to be no doubt that private enterprises are 
bound ‘to disappear from the Chinese economic scene as 
soon as they can be efficiently taken over by the state, i.e. 
in accordance with the Russian “N.E.P.” model. 


The Theory of Economic Planning 


The Russian road to revolution, until Mao, was not 
followed by any country; Russian revolution could easily 
have joined the grave of the Paris Commune, but Stalin did 
not allow this to happen. He was the great advocate of 
the famous thesis that socialism can be built up in one 
country in the conditions of “capitalistic encirclement’, 
and he proved it to be true. Mao Tse-tung was in a very 
similar position. He had to fight his way through the re- 
volution and in spite of hostile “capitalistic encirclement” 
(probably not complete, for at least one neighbour was 
friendly and, moreover, materially helpful) and the need 
to wage a war against “foreign intervention” (to draw an 
analogy between the Korean war and the Russian war against 
“intervention’’) he is now passing into the second phase 
cf building up socialism—again practically alone. For it 
is doubtful that the immediate economic help of Soviet 
Russia and of the European satellites will be of any ma- 
terial significance. But Mao is not discouraged and he is 
thus giving sufficient proof of accepting the Stalinist thesis 
that socialism can be built up in one country irrespective 
of what goes on abroad. 


This famous thesis of Stalin is not directly interesting 
to an economic theorist, but it has important repercussions 
upon the theory of economic planning. Stalin regarded it 
as the main justification of his view that economic plans 
should first take into account strategic considerations, and 
from this the rest followed: the primary stress on the 
development of heavy industry, and of the basic net of 
transport, the concept of industrial regions and the gradual 
shifting of them inside the defence bastion, the regimenta- 
tion of labour and the system of incentives so much re- 
sembling army methods. There are good indications that 
Mao is faithfully copying the Stalinist theory of planning. 
If so, interesting possibilities of predicting the future trend 
of Chinese economic development seem to present them- 
selves. 


In order to illustrate the problem there will be no 
need to go back to 1949-52 period which can be defined as 
rehabilitation and_ reconstruction era, but it is necessary 
to mention that on 6th June 1950 Mao Tse-tung had al- 
ready manifested his wish that in three years’ time the 
country should be ready for planned economic development. 
In accordance with this schedule, appropriate new ministries 
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of the Central Government were created in August 1952 
for the special purpose of industrial expansion; they were 
the First and Second Ministry of Mechanical Industry, the 
Ministry of Building Industry, and the Ministry of Geology. 
On the 24th December, 1952, the Prime Minister, Chou 
En-lai, officially announced the start of the first Five Year 
Plan, the contents of which were not published, and were pro- 
bably not even worked out in detail. The presence of 
Russian experts, however, and the assurance of Mao Tse- 
tung that the model of Soviet Russia would be followed, 
leave no doubt about its nature. 


Three days after the announcement of the Plan, an 
editorial in the People’s Daily emphasized that the primary 
purpose of industrial construction was “the development of 
heavy industry, machines, fuel, electric power’. Light in- 
dustry necessarily plays a secondary role in this — plan. 
Besides the emphasis on heavy industry, another characteris- 
tic feature of this industrialisation is its military savour. 
It was clearly stated that the first purpose of the Five 
Year Plan was the strengthening of national defence. This 
may also be ascertained from two further circumstances: 
firstly, the nature and geographic distribution of heavy in- 
dustries serve a strategic plan and, secondly, the significant 
facts that the former Chief of Staff of Central South China, 
Chao Erh-lu, has been named Minister and another military 
figure, Wan Yi, Vice-Minister of the Setond Ministry of 
Mechanical Industry. 


The Stalinist doctrine of space-planning is clearly re- 
flected in the Chinese plans. Generally speaking, three in- 
caustrial regions can be distinguished: Northern (including 
Manchuria), North-Western and South-Western. This 
seems to correspond roughly to the three Russian areas: (i) 
Leningrad-Moscow-Ukraine, (ii) Urals, (iii) Western Siberia. 
The planning in space is connected with the planning in 
time and also in this respect the Russian model is observed: 
the development will therefore go from the Northern re- 
gion to the North-Western and then to the South-Western 
in the same way as in Russia it shifted from European in- 
_dustrial areas through the Urals to Western Siberia. The 
direction in beth cases is dictated by the relative degrees 
of the economic development of the areas concerned. 


The Northern region includes Manchuria and North 
China proper; this is the most developed area and as such 
it seems to receive in the current Plan the primary atten- 
tion. In Manchuria, the emphasis is on the Anshan Steel 
Works, and the coal mines of Fusin, Fushun and Hokang; 
all of them were developed during the Japanese occupation, 
dismantled at the end of the war by the Russians, and were 
built up again by them when their permanent influence in 
Manchuria was assured. In the mining industry, the ex- 
ploitation of rich surface deposits of coal in Fusin is especial- 
ly stressed whereas the ship-building industry is concen- 
trated in Dairen and the exploitation of oil and minerals 
in Sinkiang. In the North China, Taiyuan and Shih Ching 


Shan (near Peking) are important centres of iron and steel 
industry. 


In the North-West, the main emphasis is being laid on 
the plan for developing the mining area, so that if Man- 
churia should be devastated in a future war, the North- 
West may take its place in industrial production. It would 
thus have a role similar to that played by the Ural and 
the Asiatic industrial centres in Soviet Russia during the 
last war, but the development of the North-Western indus- 
try will be a long and painful task. As one of the basic 
obstacles is the lack of communications, the government 
is building new railway lines in these provinces. When all 
these new railways are ready, the North-West will be con- 
nected with Russia by two different lines, one via Sinkiang, 
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and the other through Peking, via Manchuria, to the Trans- 
siberian line. The second, more remote, project in the 
North-West is the building up of a whole network of elec- 
tric power generators. The third great plan is the expan- 
sion of oil production: at present, a number of geological 
survey teams are engaged in the search for new fields. 


In the South-West provinces, all energy is concentrated 
on railway construction. These southern railway lines will 
have a double function; first, they will establish communica- 
tion by land with South Asia; secondly, they will provide 
the basic condition for industrialisation of this underdeve- 
loped area. The exploitation of minerals is also planned, 
especially of tin and copper in Yunnan province. 


The Methods of Industrialisation 


I do not propose to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the methods of the implementation of the Chinese Plan. 
There seems to be, however, no doubt that these methods 
will also be Stalinist in character, i.e. that the following 
points will be noticed: 


(i) Self-sufficiency in raw materials. As in Russia, 
only those industries will be firstly developed which are con- 
ditioned by the availability of raw materials inside the coun- 
try. 


(ii) Reliance on natural labour reserves. These are 
ample, but numerous bottlenecks are inevitable: lack of 
skilled workers, insufficiency of technical personnel are the 
most obvious. It is my impression, however, that the most 
serious bottleneck will be created in managerial positions. 
Skilled workers and technicians can be trained either in 
China or in Russia fairly quickly; moreover, Russian, and 
perhaps satellite help will be forthcoming and welcome. 
But the training of industrial. managers is a lengthy pro- 
cess and national pride will probably not permit the Chinese 
communists to hand over the ruling of their industries to 
foreigners even if they come from friendly communist coun- 
tries. If so, this might result; as in the Soviet Union, in 
a prolonged period of inefficiency due to mismanagement. 


(iii) Insufficiency of capital equipment. This was 
observable in Russia at least throughout the first two Five 
Year Plans. It is also bound to occur in China unless Soviet 
and satellite help becomes more substantial. Alternatively, 
again following Russian example, attempts will be made to 
to obtain capital goods from the Western countries. This 
seems to be the most likely way of reviving in the East- 
West trade. Im this analysis, Japan is regarded as belong- 
ing to the ‘“‘Western”’ block. 


(iv) Financing of investment by internal savings. 
This will mean a prolonged period of extremely low standards 
of living. Cuts will be particularly severe in the supply 
of consumption goods: clothing, household goods, housing 
and luxuries. Rationing and the control of prices of at 
least basic commodities seems to be inevitable. Thus any 
hopes of the resumption of western export of consumer 
goods to China appear to be futile. 


(v) All methods of enforcing savings will probably 
be employed, i.e. heavy taxation with payment in kind, 
compulsory sales to government agencies and compulsory 
loans. Inflationary measures obviously cannot be excluded, 
although Chinese communists boast that they stopped the 
rise in prices and that they mean to keep them steady in 
future. 


(vi) Information concerning labour  regimentation, 
the use of slave labour and mass transfers of population is 
still too scarce to be written about. Soviet incentive 
methods, however, are undcubtedly widely used in China; 
labour “emulation” a la Stakhanov, extolling of “labour 
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heroes’, “model workers” etc. have become very common. 
It will be interesting to watch how these methods of flat- 
tery and appealing to human vanity are accepted by the 
Chinese people. 


The Agricultural Policy 


The failure of Stalin’s policy with respect to Soviet 
agriculture is so well known that one should not wonder 
why Mao did not follow his master in this field. He seems 
to pay lip-service to Stalin by declaring the principle of 
the socialisation of -agriculture but his present policy is 
obviously widely different. Briefly speaking, Mao’s views 
on agricultural policy are these: ‘“‘According to the Soviet 
Union’s experience, it takes a long time and much painstak- 
ing work before agriculture can be socialised.” But “with- 
out the socialisation of agriculture, there can be no complete 
and consolidated. socialism.” However, “if we wish to 
socialise agriculture, we must develop a strong’ industry 
having state-operated enterprises as its main component.”’ 


This is the present line of agricultural policy of 
Maoism and it seems to indicate a long way to the collecti- 
visation of Chinese agriculture. The Common Programme 
does not even mention the principle of collectivisation. Art. 
34 of the Common Programme says only that in agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries and animal husbandry “mutual aid” and 
co-operation will be encouraged. In his speech at the Third 
Plenary Session of the Seventh Party Congress on 6th 
June 1950 Mao Tse-tung went even further and declared: 
“There should be a change in our policy towards the rich 
peasants, a change in our requisitioning the surplus land 
and property of the rich peasants to one of preserving a 
r.ch peasant economy, in order to further the early 
restoration of production in the rural areas’’. 


It appears that this is still the “party-line” for many 
years to come, for the process of collectivisation is amazing- 
ly slow, nothing comparable to the European satellites; on 
26th September 1952 Li Shu-cheng, the minister of agricul- 
ture, declared that only about a dozen collective farms 
have so far been set up in China. Some Chinese economic 
experts doubt whether even this figure is true and say 
that there are probably only a few collective farms in 
operation. Similarly, the formation of state-owned farms 
is very slow. According to Li Shu-cheng, “in order to 
educate the peasants in collectivism, 52 large, mechanised 
state farms have been set up as examples in different parts 
of the country.” 


In these circumstances the only steps on the road 
towards the socialization of Chinese agriculture are “mutual 
aid’’ teams and co-operative movement. Mutual-aid teams 
are said to comprise about 40% of total peasantry and the 
co-operatives about 20% of the farmers. Mutual-aid teams 
and the co-operatives perform important educational and 
political functions. They are working under the slogan 
“from the masses and unto the masses’? and aim at com- 
bining scientific techniques in agriculture with the peasants’ 
production experiences. Mass campaigns are launched for 
the accumulation and use of fertilizers, for the selection 
and soaking of seed, and for the prevention of insect pests. 
Mutual-aid teams are formed sometimes for such specific 
purposes as to combat locust, cotton aphids, stem borers etc. 
Such Stalinist methods, as “crop emulation’? movements are 
also employed. 


One cannot forget the fact that agricultural popula- 
tion forms about 80% of the total population of China and 
that therefore it is the main source of revenue for the 
state. The grain tax brings annually about 40% of state 
revenue. To get this figure, the taxation must be pretty 
heavy, and indeed the agricultural tax takes away from 
the farmers about 20% of the total agricultural income. 
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The rates of taxation are graduated; accordingly, the poor 
peasant has to pay only 10% of his summer yield, middle 
peasant—15%, rich peasant—25%, landlord—50% and in 
special cases—80%. As a rule, normal yields are taken 
as the standards for agricultural taxation. According to 
official declaration, “‘in order to encourage the peasants’ 
enthusiasm for production, the portion exceeding the normal 
yield as a result of better cultivation on the part of the 
peasant masses must not be taxed.” 


Conclusions 


The basic economic features of Maoism can be thus 
summarised in the following way: 


(i) Maoism adequately reflects the Leninist thesis of 
the necessity of temporary symbiosis between socialist and 
private sectors of the economy. This is expressed by Mao 
Tse-tung in very strong terms: “The view held by some 
people that it is possible to eliminate capitalism and in- 
troduce socialism at an early date is wrong; it is not suitable 
to our national conditions.” The Russian “N.E.P.” existed 
for about five years and the Chinese “N.E.P.” will probably 
last longer, but the advent of the “higher stage” of socialism 
fully applied to industry, commerce and finance, seems to 
be inevitable. 


(ii) Faithful to the teachings of Stalin, Mao acts in 
accordance with the thesis as to the possibility of building 
up socialism in one country, but it is still too difficult to 
say to what extent Mao Tse-tung accepts the late version 
of Stalin’s theory, i.e. that it is easier to perform this task 
if you are surrounded by friendly “buffer” or satellite 
states. 


(iii) Stalin’s theory of industrialisation, together with 
the doctrine of space—and time-planning, find a clear echo 
in China. The contribution of Maoism in this field is re- 
duced perhaps only to a whole list of mass-movements and 
slogans invented to suit local conditions, such as the Move- 
ment to Resist American Aggression and Aid Korea, the 
Land Reform Movement, the Movement to suppress coun- 
ter-revolutionaries, the “San Fan’ movement (directed 
against the “three evils” of corruption, waste and bureau- 
cracy in state institutions and enterprises), the “Wu Fan” 
movement (against the “five vices’ in the private sector: 
bribing, tax evasion, theft of government property, cheating 
on government contracts, and stealing economic information 
from government sources for private. speculation), the 
Movement to Increase Production and Practise Economy, the 
Campaign for Rationalisation Proposals, the Bumber Crop 
Emulation Movement etc. These are but a few names of 
the most important “movements” which—in the words of 
the chief Chinese economic architects—“laid the basis for 
the country’s industrial construction”. Special slogans are 
normally invented ad hoc for’ specific purposes. For in- 
stance, Mao’s slogan “The trains go wherever the army 
goes’? was applied to the re-construction of transport. 


(iv) The only field in which Maoism at present de- 
viates from Stalinism is agriculture. As yet, there is prac- 
tically no collectivisation. It would be, however, too risky 
to maintain that Stalin would not have approved Mao’s 
course; Stalin’s experience in Russia was very bitter indeed. 
Chinese agricultural tradition is definitely an opposing 
force, and political considerations together with personal 
reasons persuaded Mao to go hand-in-hand with the farmer 
in his revolutionary march. If to this we add the technical 
conditions of Chinese farming and the lack of mechanical 
power, the conclusion becomes obvious: Mao had to begin 
the construction of socialism outside the agricultural sector. 
Considerable time will have to elapse before this policy is 
changed. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INDONESIA AND FOR SUKARNO 


By B. Tesselin 


Seen from abroad, Indonesia is a country which, from 
year to year, is sinking into economic disorder and poli- 
tical chaos and taking strides towards Communism. On 
the spot, the situation appears far less alarming. This is 
because, inevitably, the unit of measure used to assess 
events in Indonesia is an essentially Western and Car- 
tesian one, whereas the country, since the proclamation 
of independence four years ago, has reverted, sometimes 


voluntarily, sometimes unconsciously, to purely Asiatic 
customs. 


Indonesia is a prey to three revolts which disturb the 
peace in West Java, the South of the Celebes and North 
Sumatra. The fall in rubber and tin prices is‘ putting 
her economy in a predicament. But nothing, either in the 
streets of Djakarta or the villages with their paddy-fields 
on the slopes of the volcanos in Java, seems to change 
from one year to another. Ninety per cent of the Indo- 
nesian population is rural. Satisfied with little, but sure 
of obtaining it, the Indonesian farmer participates to a 
very minor extent in the bustle of the capital, and even 
less in foreign affairs, whatever their importance. His 
economy and politics are village matters. In a country of 
some 80,000,000 inhabitants, the total circulation of the 
daily press is little over 300,000 copies. 


The political influence of the newspapers is non- 
existent compared to that of the Imam of the village, or 
the Captain commanding the military detachment in the 
district. In fact, the Indonesian masses are very stable 
and enjoy relative well-being. They do not provide an 
ideal ground for Communist propaganda, such as found in 
the terrible poverty of the Chinese countryside, or would 
find today in India, by the help of the slightest economic 
slump. Even if the present Government, whom foreign 
countries have accused of Communist leanings and of in- 
capacity, were to lead the country to its ruin, by com- 
pletely discouraging foreign capital, emptying the coffers 
of the Treasury or provoking some new rising of fanatics 
inspired by Darul Islam, the country would not starve, and 
what is more, it would probably continue to live under 
conditions practically identical with those of yesterday 
and __— today. Furthermore, the country has a crushing 
majority of Muslims and nowhere has Islam allowed itself 
to be broken or taken in by Communism. 


The Communist Effort 


This notwithstanding, it is true that the Indonesian 
Communists are bestirring themselves tremendously. The 
Communist revolt in Madiun, in October 1948, was not 
quelled without bloodshed. Among the 5,000 or so who 
were shot during this premature revolution were the most 
dynamic and capable leaders of the Communist Party. Old 
Alimin who heads the Party at the moment is a venerable 
personage who reminds one of a Marcel Cachin rather than 
a revolutionary hero. But new names are appearing. One 
finds Indonesian representatives at all international meet- 
ings organised by the Communists, at the Vienna Congress, 
in Prague, Moscow and Peking. 

Indonesia had the honour of a special visit from Fres- 
sinet, Secretary-General of the Ports and Transport Section 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. Following his 
visit, which ended with a big dinner party given by the 
Indonesian Labour Minister, Mr. S. M. Abidin, SOBSI, the 
Communist dominated Indonesian Federation of Trade Union 
erdered a strike by 700,000 estate labourers. As a reward, 


Njono, Secretary-General of SOBSI, has just been made 
a member of the World Federation of Trade Unions’ Secre- 
tariat. 

At the Federation’s Third Congress, he had submitted 
the report on the development of Trade Unionism in 
Colonial and semi-Colonial countries. It is generally be- 
lieved, among foreign observers in Djakarta, who put all 
the facts together, that the Communist world is now betting 
on Indonesia, and particularly SOBSI, to gain ground in 
Asia. It would work Indonesia on the political side while 
bringing its military efforts to bear on Indochina. But, 
although no one can really know what the Communists’ 
intentions are, it is permissible to doubt the chances of 
success which are so generously attributed to them. 


Apparent Instability, in Actual Fact Stability 


The anxiety abroad arises mainly from two facts: the 
Governmental, instability of Indonesia and the composition 
of the present Government. Five Cabinets have succeeded 
one another since the proclamation of independence, at the 
end of 1949. To a certain extent, this number justifies 
the fears expressed in Washington, London and _ other 
Western capitals. But there is an immense difference be- 
tween appearances and reality. 

Indonesia appears to be governed by a Cabinet which 
is responsible before Parliament. In reality, she is govern- 
ed, more or less directly, by President Sukarno. When a 
ministerial crisis arises, it is the result of friction between 
the Government and the President rather than of conflicts 
of principle between the Cabinet and Parliament. The 
President has invariably emerged victorious from _ these 
bouts and has pursued his policy without any great change 
of orientation. While the successive Governments have been 
in power, Sukarno’s policy has been followed, even before 
the transfer of power in 1949, in the days of the Republic 
of Djocjakarta. In reality, Indonesia has been governed 
by the same man and the same ideas for nearly eight years. 
It is an example of stability that any country might envy. 

Hatta business Cabinet, Natsir Muslim Cabinet, joint 
Sukiman Cabinet (Muslim and National Indonesian Party), 
Wilopo Cabinet with Socialist and Muslim participation, 
and lastly the Sastroamidjojo Cabinet from which Muslims 
and Socialists are excluded. The change has constantly 
taken place from right to left. The present Government 
includes six members whose pro-Communist leanings are 
undeniable. Nevertheless, its action differs but slightly 
from that of its predecessor. At the time of the social 
conflict on the estates, three months ago, the Sarbupri 
Trade Union, affiliated to SOBSI, demanded a considerable 
increrse in salaries, which was to raise them from 3.25 to 
7.50 or 10.50 rupiahs per ‘day. The Government first allowed 
Attorney-General Subrapto to prohibit the strike—and, effec- 
tively, it ended without any trouble—then granted an in- 
crease in salary of 0.25 rupiahs a day. So it would be difficult 
to talk of demagogy or of fundamental anti-capitalism. 
The Government has nationalised the production and dis- 
tribution of electricity, but the same step was taken some 
years ago by nearly all the Western European countries. 
On the other hand, there is no talk of nationalizing the 
oil industry and the Government is pursuing the study of 
the law in favour of the investment of foreign capital. 


Democratic Facade 


The changes of Government have not, so far, given 
rise to any change of political orientation. They are, in 
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fact, the rebounds of an old political conflict. The ques- 
tion is whether Indonesia will be ruled by a Presidential 
Government, in the American manner, or by a Parliamentary 
Cabinet, in the French manner. Through the fear of a 
Sukarnist dictatorship, Sutan Sjahrir’s Socialists and Natsir’s 
Muslims have campaigned in favour of the latter solution, 
President Sukarno for the former. In the meantime, he 
has actually governed Indonesia while saving the appearances 
of democracy. In four years he has managed to oust his 
opponents from power. During the recent phase of this 
struggle, he has not hesitated to form a Cabinet composed 
of members of his Party, the Indonesian National Party 
(PNI), and representatives of a sprinkling of small parties, 
with the support of the Communists. This strange, mon- 
strous combination has enabled him to find a comfortable 
and unexpected majority in Parliament against an opposi- 
tion composed of the two most influential parties, the 
Masjumi and the Socialists. 


At the present time, the Masjumi is still undoubtedly 
in favour with the masses. The Socialists have prepon- 
derant influence over the intellectual and university circles, 
the Civil Service and a major portion of the Army. If 
elections had been held during the past few years or if 
they were held within the next six months, this formidable 
opposition would win an uncontested victory. But, an- 
nounced by successive governments, the elections have never 
been held. By allowing themselves to be elbowed out, the 
Masjumi and the Socialists are losing the innumerable ad- 
vantages they had, the key posts in the provincial districts, 
the everyday authority in the rural administrations. They 
have just been eliminated from the very Committee which 
is entrusted with the preparations for the elections. These 
lost trumps have fallen to the PNI. The President’s party 
now has time to prepare for these elections which will 
take place under the most favourable conditions and at a 
date of its own choosing. 


The PNI and President Sukarno have been accused of 
connivance with the Communists. It has been asserted 
that Sukarno was to a certain extent prisoner of the Com- 
munists who had supported his choice as head of the State, 
and that the PNI was endeavouring to establish a close 
union with the Stalinites. 


One forgets the Madiun affair in which 5,000 Com- 
munists were shot although Sukarno was in power. As for 
the PNI, if one wanted to compare its action with that of 
some Western equivalent, it would be to the French Radical 
Party. The Radical Party has governed France for years, 
trying out, like the PNI, alliances either with the Com- 
munists or with the Right Wing and following, in spite of 
appearances, a fairly straight course. The fact of being 
constantly in power enabled it to save a hopeless electoral 
situation just after the war, and to retake a lost posi- 
tion. 


Sukarno’s Porularity 


If the PNI is able to remain in power, with the sup- 
port of the Communists, in face of a vastly superior oppo- 
sition, it is because Sukarno is far more popular in the 
country than any of his opponents. A coup d’etat led by 
the Socialist opposition, with the support of the Masjumi 
and part of the Army, would have every chance of success. 
But this would not help matters for there would still be 
the Sukarno problem. 


Does this mean that the President is a dictator? And 
what exactly does he want? I believe that the revolu- 
tionary leader, who is extremely patriotic, has the ambition 


187 


to go down in history as the founder of the Indonesian 
state, the Father of the liberated country. He hopes to 
save the country from a “clerical’’ regime extolled by the 
Masjumi, for the example of Muslim states leaves some 
doubt as to the possibilities of progress offered by Islam. 
He also wishes to avoid the too Occidental, logician direc- 
tion that Sutan Sjahrir’s Socialist Party wants to impart 
to Indonesian politics. 
5 

He is the most Asiatic of the Indonesian leaders. The 
only one who has not studied in Europe, the only one who 
has never travelled outside Asia. He is in close, permanent 
and instinctive touch with his people. He governs in an 
everyday manner, seeking a national way, a national solu- 
tion to the problems. He certainly wants to remain in 
power, but not merely for the satisfaction to be derived 
from power. He believes that he is indispensable to the 
country, and he is right up to a point, for who else could 
replace him without immediately starting a civil war which 
would be far more serious than the revolts of minorities or 
religious fanatics? These revolts, Darul Islam’s, Acheen’s, 
are like the Chouan rising, infantile fevers of a state which 
is still in its infancy. 


In a recent speech, President Sukarno, replying to 
criticism expressed practically everywhere abroad, exclaim- 
ed: “We have only been in existence for eight years. 
We have eternity before us.” And the truth of the matter 
is that in the political struggles which are taking place 
in Indonesia, time is on the side of Sukarno and his 
team. 
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FAR EASTE 


N 
Economic REVIEW 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


By Y. T. Pyun 


On the whole, we Koreans are a people whose life in 
the past has been controlled and held together not so much 
by the machinery of government as by cultural restraints 
and moral inhibitions. Naked force had no place in poli- 
tics. It is true that force used to give the finishing push 
to the outgoing dynasty which had forfeited the respect 
and confidence of the people by reason of misrule and was 
already tottering for lack of popular support. But once a 
new dynasty was ushered in, the dynasty-maker and his 
successors put force aside or limited it to a minimum, and 
made a point of appealing to the popular moral sense, con- 
vinced that Koreans could best be ruled by morals and social 
conventions. When the Japanese disbanded the Korean 
army, it numbered only nine thousand. This alone is enough 
to testify to the fact that Korea had been governed by 
anything but military force. 


We had kings. But our kings were rather ruled by 
the people than ruling the people. As for democracy, it 
has, no doubt, a fair chance of success. Respect for others’ 
opinions exemplified by the King himself laid a firm founda- 
ticn for democracy. The only drawback was that those 
so-called opinions were not opinions based on individual 
observation, experience and conviction but largely dictated 
by precedents, conventions and petrified moral views. Every 
man had the right to submit a petition to the King. Nota 
few high officials were dismissed by damaging impeachments 
from obscure individuals. No man could hold high public 
office for a long time, if he failed to command the respect 
of the man in the street for gentlemanliness and magnani- 
mity. Everybody knew that his opinion had a marked value; 
everybody had to care for everybody else’s opinion. We 
have had some prime ministers who were found dullards. 
But we have had no patent rascals creep into that high 
honor. 


We had no caste system maintained with force. 
Viewed with due perspective, we had only learned classes 
and illiterate classes. Of course, the barrier was great and 
almost impassable. Inter-class marriage was a rarity, if 
not banned by criminal codes. High official positions were 
monopolized by “yang-ban’’, the learned class. Of course, 
exceptions could be found in the sons of the unlettered class 
who were fortunate enough to educate themselves and by 
virtue of their learning and ability rise to positions of honor 
and influence. The dividing line was hard and fast, though. 
Ambition and exertion are inter-active. Members of the 
illiterate class had no incentive to goad them to self- 
improvement, for they could not achieve high office, if they 
were ambitious enough to aspire after it, simply because 
they failed to get themselves qualified by learning and 
self-improvement. Most of them were cowed and resigned 
and despaired of breaking through the social barrier. They 
were, on the average, too poor to afford an education. 


Wealth was looked down upon as a sign of vulgarity 
by the learned “yang-ban” class, and, as a result, the un- 
lettered class had at least equal, if not better, chances in 
money-making. The “yang-ban” were, on the average, 
worse off than their social inferiors. It is notorious that 
jobless savants and grievously poorly paid officials resorted 
to extortion and preyed upon the unlettered rich. Even 
then they must take hold of some sound moral grounds to 
whitewash their black purpose. Victims were always moral 
delinquents. By the way, it should be to our credit that 
money was always made subservient to man, not his master 
as seems the case now. For some time to come, a Korean 
statesman ‘will have to respect this racial psychology and 


to content himself with remaining poor, if he wants to 
wield influence over the people. 


It seems strange to us moderns that there was no 
eruptive class hatred. But the sense of wonder evaporates 
if we take into consideration the fact that the learned 
class as a whole possessed not only letters but also more 
elegant manners and higher moral standards, things that 
naturally commanded human _ respect; accordingly, the 
illiterate classes which formed the majority regarded it as 
a matter of course that they should be ruled and protected 
by their superiors in virtue and wisdom. Learning was a 
power. Character was a power. But neither money nor 
force was ever a power in Korea. 

* * 

Regarding religions in old Korea my discussion will 
necessarily center on religious tolerance, an important 
factor in a democracy. Christianity made its appearance in 
modern Korea, and will not be dealt with except in contrast. 
We have had no crusading religion, and Confucianism and 
Buddhism, undoubtedly the most dominant religious powers 
in old Korea, lived peacefully side by side. Koreans are too 
rationalistic to be fanatics. Indeed much objection was 
raised against the introduction of Christianity, primarily 
because people feared the social upheaval that they thought 
was to follow it. Confucian scholars made no secret of 
reading Buddhistic Bibles. They went so far as to regard 
the knowledge of Buddhism as a scholastic accomplishment. 
The learned Buddhists did the same, or much more, out of 
necessity, for they recognized the fact that, after all, Con- 
fucian teachings were undoubtedly the one dominant in- 
fluence in moulding Korean mind, political outlook, moral 
conceptions, customs and manners, and general view on life. 


Some say that Confucianism is nothing but a political 
science. But it is to be wondered whether a science can 
mould the human mind, spirit and character to the degree 
that Confucianism has done. No one will call Christianity a 
political science. We all know that religion has more to do 
with the human heart than anything else. Christianity 
aims at sublimation of emotions, Confucianism at controlled 
emotions, Buddhism at abregation of emotions, perhaps, by 
the way, a necessity for a super-emotional people that fall 
upon one another’s neck for religious reasons. Christ says, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Confucius says, “Love thy 
parents and children first and extend that love to thy 
neighbors’ parents and children.”’ For aught I know, 
Buddha may be saying, “Regard thyself as someone else.” 
This “someone else’? may even mean an inanimate thing, 
say, a stone. Christ spoke of God, Confucius of man, 
Buddha perhaps of things. 


In answer to a question on spirits, Confucius said, “Not 
all is known of man; how can we know spirits?” The Con- 
fucian position is that of moderation, rationalism, humanism, 
“Government for the people” is the Confucian idea. 
“Father king’ and “son subject’? are the Chinese phrases 
epitomizing the Confucian political philosophy, faithfully 
practised in Korea as nowhere else. A Chinese Monarch 
tried to sound Mencius, another moving spirit of Con- 
fucianism, by asking him if the act of killing Chu the 
Tyrant was not traitorous, and his reply was, “I heard of 
the killing of an individual called Chu, not of a king.” 
Mencius held that an unpaternal king was no longer a king. 
He said on another occasion, “If a king regards his people 
as dirt, the people have a right to treat him as a foe.” 
Mencius was a born democrat. If he were living now, we 
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should enjoy hearing him smash up communism in his 
peculiar eloquence, full of gusto. 
* * 


Now for the international relations of old Korea. Up 
to the time of the Japanese Annexation, Korea had never 
known foreign subjugation throughout her long history of 
more than forty centuries. Nor had been, 
not even once, an aggressor. All the numerous’ wars 
she had to wage were defensive wars without one single 
exception. What we wanted was a peaceful automony. It 
is true that we, from time to time, submitted to China in her 
claim to nominal suzerainty over Korea. But it was nominal 
always in the strictest sense of the word. In substance, it 
was nothing more and nothing less than a military alliance, 
to which China wanted to bind us down perpetually. 


Strangely enough, China, with all her immense _re- 
sources, has never been internationally aggressive, and con- 
sequently she has had no occasion to use us in an offensive 
war. Indeed Kubla Khan sought our collaboration in his 
plan for the conquest of Japan. He was not a Chinese 
but a Mongol. On the part of Korea Chinese suzerainty 
was merely a matter of our King “kowtowing”’ to the per- 
sonal deputy of the Chinese Emperor, never resident but 
periodically sent as a sign of amity, and that not oftener 
than once in several years. We could stand it. It involved 
no aggression, economic or otherwise, no interference in our 
politics. We could afford to wink at our King’s diploma- 
tic ‘kowtowings”’ and forget. 


China early learned the strategic importance of Korea 
and studiously refrained from any policy that might drive 
Koreans into the arms of her possible enemy. To remove 
all economic causes of friction, China went so far as to 
forbid her own nationals to migrate into Korea on pain of 
capital punishment. This accounts for the almost non- 
existence of Chinese population in this Land of Morning 
Calm. You will find fewer Chinese in Korea than in any 
other part of the populous world, which has been open to 
the ubiquitous race. When Korea was opened up for 
foreign trade largely through the initiative of the United 
States, China became suddenly nervous and jealous and sent 
Yuan Shih Kai as the resident deputy of the Chinese Em- 
peror, the first of its kind in the long history of Korean- 
Chinese relations, encouraging her nationals to swarm into 
the peninsula to outnumber those of other nations. It will 
remain an ironic fact that real subjugation began with our 
nominal independence. Strangely enough, the Chinese 
population increased under Japanese rule because their 
cheaper labor was desirable. 


On the whole, we got along quite nicely with China 
all the time. China understood us so thoroughly that we 
invariably became attached to the existing Chinese dynasty. 
It was so much the case that we used to. resent the dynasty 
maker in China more than the Chinese themselves, out of 
sheer respect for and attachment to the old dynasty, though 
the Chinese themselves may have had reasons to welcome 
its downfall. But as soon as everything settled down and 
China resumed her peaceful traditional policy toward Korea, 
all was well again. We were both peaceful nations. Any 
enemy to Korea was an enemy to China too. In the Hide- 
yoshi Invasion three and a half centuries ago, we fought 
Japan together. China sent us a hundred thousand of her 
troops to assist us. But we had no more reason to thank 
her than she us, for we were fighting her fight as well as 
our own. Our subjugation would have led eventually to her 
own victimization. 


It is an impression the world over that we Koreans are 
a weak, effeminate shilly-shally people. Nothing is further 
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from the truth. To be frank, we are of a sturdier stock 
than the Japanese. I have not met with any of my fellow 
countrymen who was not confident that he could tackle a 
couple of Japanese or Chinese or Russians. Still the people 
are weak as a nation. Again it is to be reminded that with 
us Koreans it was from an instinct of self-preservation that 
we kept positive nationalism under check. But once we are 
released from this self-imposed ban necessitated by the 
international situation we have known throughout our long 
national existence—once the peace-upholding nations of the 
world find a most stable and reliable collaborator for peace 
in the peaceful but sturdy Korean people—once they find 
Korean strength an asset to the world of democracy instead 
of its ever becoming a threat—once they wish for Korea 
being a positive nation with all their heart and assist her 
to be such, I am sure you will find all that is desirable for 
the making of such a nation, quite ready-made, in a people 
that has survived all kinds of international adversity, ever 
since the first page of its long history was written. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK IN JAPAN 


The Economic Counsel Board, predicting the nation’s 
economic trend, entertains an optimistic view that inflation 
could be kept under control throughout the second half 
of the current fiscal year ending next March. The official 
estimate of diverse potential factors notes the possibility 
of the existing “consumer boom” being gradually replaced 
by activated investments as powerful business factor. The 
following three points are noteworthy. 


1. Excess spending of the Treasury would eventually 
come out at Y30-40 billion for the fiscal 1953-54, much 
smaller than the previous estimate of the Government finance 
for the same period. 2. Balance of international payments 
for the fiscal 1953-54 would be unfavourable by some $80 
million. 3. Industrial wages having hit the ceiling, the 
purchasing power of wage earners would no longer increase 
so much as to offset the contrary trend appearing in the 


agrarian districts, which are suffering from the poor harvest 
of this year. 


_ Foreign trade & Military procurement: Import restric- 
tions have been eased in the sterling area, and some favor- 
able factors are now operative for Japanese export, such 
as the trade arrangements recently concluded with Argen- 
tina and Pakistan, or the curtailment of the list of con- 
traband to China. They will help Japanese export to turn 
better than during the preceding half-year period, which 
is expected to aggregate $625 million (for October through 
March). The aggregate for the fiscal 1953-54 will come 
to $1,199 million, thus exceeding the actual figure of $1,168 
million for the fiscal 1952-53. 


ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


(in 1,000,000) 
Fiscal Fiscal 1963-54 


Area 1952-53 Ist Half 2nd Half Total 
440 245 240 485 
469 150 190 340 
“senses 259 179 195 374 


Trend of military procurement turned dull with the 
start of the new U.S. fiscal year in July. In the meantime, 
other props such as offshore purchase under the MSA pro- 
gram, or procurement of goods for relief of war-devastated 
areas have not fully appeared yet. The magnitude of 
Japan’s earnings from these sources should come to $800 
million for the fiscal 1953-54. 


Import will retain an active trend throughout the six- 
month period, registering the semi-annual aggregate of $980 
million to compare with the $1,038 million for the pre- 

vious half-year. With the demand for raw material sup- 
plies hardly relaxing, this active import is expected to bring 
the total value of imports for the whole fiscal year up to 


$2,018 million, exceeding the $1,790 million of last year 
by 12 percent. 


The balance of payments for the year: $2,265 million 
will be to Japan’s credit and $2,345 million to her debit, 
the former falling $80 million short of the latter. The 
receipt referred to above includes $1,066 million of the 
invisibles consisting mainly of military procurements and 
the spending of U.S. military personnel staying in Japan. 
The payment consists of $2,018 million of goods trade and 
$327 million of invisibles. 


Investment activity: Fixed investment, which turned 
out to be unexpectedly active during the first half of the 
current fiscal year ended last September, will retain the 
same feature. This inference is based on the fact that 
the appreciably brisk consumer demand will support business 
and industrial enterprises ploughing back into equipment 
and other fixed assets their profits which are now being 


enlarged by the price fall of foreign supplies. Maintained 
at a high level throughout the year, the fixed investment 
will come to Y588,200 million for the year to compare 
favorably with the Y529,500 million for the preceding fiscal 
year or with the Y557,300 million, an estimate previously 
figured out for the current fiscal year. A breakdown of 
these investments by sources is as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT IN BQUIPMENT BY SOURCES 
(in billion yen) 


Fiscal Fiscal 1953-54 
Method of Financing 1952-53 istHalf 2ndHalf. Total 
(through Budget. 99.4 55.9 71.6 127.5 
private funds... 207.1 107.0 91.0 198.0 
( ad foreign exchange loans «1d 4.2 0.0 4.2 


Individual consumption: Increase in industrial wages 
will slow down, and the average wage paid to industrial 
workers will tend to be Y15,530 (per capita a month) 
about 5.4 percent higher than the level for the preceding 
half year. Because of the poor harvest, farmers will have 
tc take a decrease of their cash income. Despite the Govern- 
mental pension payments and other disbursements, con- 
sumers’ spending will not be much accelerated as individual 
consumption will be checked by a possible price rise. 


ESTIMATED WAGE LEVEL PER MONTH 
Average for Average for fiscal 1953-54 
fiscal 52-53 lst Half 2nd Half 

All industries Y13,376 Y14,729 Y15,530 
Manufacturing industries obs 13,495 14,584 15,374 

Industrial activity: There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in industrial production, especially during the past 
six-month period. As a result, some signs of over-supply 
of goods are now seen. For the current semi-annual period, 
however, the pace of increase will rather slacken, for hydrau- 
lic power supply will get tighter as is usual with the winter 
season. Thus, in terms of index numbers taking the 1934- 
86 years as 100, the mining and manufacturing production 
will level off at 147.9 keeping itself 0.3 percent above the 
level of the preceding half-yearly period. The overall index 
for the current fiscal 1953-54 is expected to gain 13 per- 
cent over the preceding fiscal year to stand at 148.1. Capi- 
tal investment in the fields of electric power development 
and other public utilities is expected to be more active than 
ever, thus eventually taking the place of the consumer boom 
as a powerful business factor. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION LEVEL 


(100 for 1934-36) 
Fiscal 1953-54 


lst Half 2nd Half 
(Mining & manufacturing .......... 147.9 148.3 
152.2 153.4 


Agriculture & Forestry: The lean harvest estimated 
at less than 58 million koku (4.9 bushels) for this autumn 
will bring down the index number for agricultural produc- 
tion by 10 percent when compdred with that for last year. 
It is feared that the index would stand at 97 on the basis 
of 100 for the 1932-36 average, and this adverse turn will 
naturally tighten the farmers’ household economy. 


'Demand & Supply of Money: The excess spending of 
the Treasury, which was estimated to aggregate Y220,000 
million for the last quarter of 1953, could hardly be realized, 
and, it is feared, might even fall short of the Y176,800 
million of the like period of last year. This means that 
money will 1emain rather stringent for the period herein 
reviewed, and further that increase of bank deposits will 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


_ Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


—- 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


Such comfort... 
such service... 


such convenient 
schedules! How 
fertunate is the 

modern air traveller who 


can today enjoy smooth, luxury 
flying by giant airliners to 

more than 103 cities in 
66 countries, thanks in part to those 
pioneers of half-a-century ago. 


* December 1953 — 50th Anniversary 
of Powered Flight. 
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Peninsular & Oriental 8. N. Co. 
British India 8. N. Co.. Ltd. 
Eastern & Australian 8, 8. Co.. Ltd. 


will be glad to assist with 
Passage and Freight space 


To 


STRAITS AND CEYLON 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
EAST AFRICA AND PERSIAN GULF 
RED SEA AND MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
UNITED KINGDOM AND CONTINENTAL PORTS 
AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA AND NEW ZEALAND 


For Further Particulars 
Phone or Call 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. 
OF HONGKONG LTD. 


HONG KONG 


AND 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. OF JAPAN LTD. 


KOBE, YOKOHAMA, OSAKA & TOKYO 


AGENTS 
Sutherland House P. & O. Blidg., Chartered Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 215, P.O. Box 113, P.O. Box 246, 
YOKOHAMA, Japan HONG KONG KOBE, Japan 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


The production index of manufacturing industries con- 
tinued to advance since the beginning of this year, reach- 
ing: the post-war record of 154.0 (1934-36=100) in June, 
an advance of 24.4% compared with January of this year. 
Later, development remained stagnant, the figure for August 
declining to 152.8 which was, however, 17.5% higher than 
the figure of the same month of a year ago. The average 
for the first eight months of this year was 145.1, a 19.4% 
advance compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The advance, in comparison with the pre- 
vious year, slowed down to some extent in the latter part 
of the year. The index of durable goods somewhat receded 
from the peak in April, and that of non-durable goods also 
became stagnant after a peak in June. 
relatively large supply of manufactured goods, as indicated 
by the index of factory stocks (1950=100) which declined 
from a peak of 139.8 in May last year to 113.6 in May 
this year, but later advanced, registering 121.4 in July. 


This reveals a 


cipally due to a smaller output of coal (a 33% decline 
during the same period). As a result, the increasing trend 
in stocks of mineral products almost stopped in July. As 
regards coal, the demand season starts in autumn, but, in 
view of the reduction of personnel by over 10% and the 
utilization. of heavy oil instead of coal in various indus- 
tries which is estimated to economise 5.4 million tons of 
coal during the current fiscal year, coal output during the 
period from October to March next year is anticipated to show 
no marked increase as compared with the first half of the 
current fiscal year. Coal output during the latter half 
of the current fiscal year is estimated at 22.7 million tons, 
showing a slight increase of 510,000 tons compared with 
the first half. The total supply of coal for the latter half 
of the current fiscal year, including imports of foreign 
coal, is estimated at about 33.1 million tons, whilst the 
demand will be 26.0 million tons, 7.1 million tons being 
carried over to the next fiseal year. 


Unless the export trade, domestic consumption and special 
procurements show an increase in the future, production 
will continue to be stagnant or increasing stocks may 
affect commodity prices. Stocks which showed an increase 
recently were iron and steel, machinery, textiles, ceramics, 
chemical products, paper, rubber and leather goods. 


The index of mineral production continued to show a 
declining trend since March this year, registering a drop 
of 25.9% during the period from March to August, prin- 


The employment index of regular workers for the 
manufacturing industry continued to show ups and downs 
since April this year, the figure in July registering 104.2 
(1947=100), a 2.3% imcrease compared with the same 
month of a year ago. Industries which require high-grade 
technique are keeping regular workers as far as possible 
through alternating work with holidays, and personnel re- 
duction is mostly confined to temporary workers. The em- 
ployment index for mining continued to decline since May 
last year, reaching 87.5 (1947=100) in July this year. 
Employed persons in non-agricultural industries were 21,- 
150,000 in July this year, a decline of 2,110,000 compared 
with December of last year. 


become smaller than last year’s. The raise in money rates 
by the Bank of Japan will accelerate the recovery of its 
lLans made available to city banks, which, in turn, will be 
shy in the supply of loans to their customers, creating thus 
a general tightness in the local money market. 


Price: While prices are tending downward at overseas 
markets, domestic demands are approaching a saturation 
point to cause a fear of over-production. Under these 
circumstances, capital goods have a lean prospect for a 
price rise taking place in the near future. The general 
keytone is rather one of weakness with the exception of 
building materials, particularly lumber, which are expected 


to show a sizable increase in price being encouraged by 
rising demands. 


Nominal wage index for the manufacturing industry 
declined after the bonus months of June and July, reaching 
966.5 (1947=100) in August which was still 13.6% higher 
than in the same month of a year ago. As the consumer 
price index for the whole country advanced by 7.3% com- 
pared with the same month of a year ago, the real wage 
index showed an increase of 5.9% during the same period. 


The index of consumption for urban areas reached 
101.8 (1934-36=100, revised figure) in July, a bonus month, 
exceeding the pre-war level for the first time after the 
war, but, in August, again declined to 91.0 which was still 
higher by about 20% than the figure of the same month 
of the previous year. The index of consumption for rural 


WHOLESALE PRICE OF CAPITAL GOODS 
(100 for the fiscal 1952-53) 


Sentember*80_Mesch BA B areas during the period from April to June showed an 
(A) (B) “A % almost identical decline as in the previous year of 16.6%, 

NE Es edicies ices tiene 102.7 95.1 92.6 but the level in June was still 7.1% higher than in the 

96.9 96.3 99.4 same month of a year ago. 

SR O14 90.8 19.5 Sales of department stores affiliated with the Japan 

Miscellaneous ...........+.- 94.6 98.5 104.1 Department Stores Association, which reflect domestic con- 
102.6 102.0 99.4 sumption, registered an increase of about 30% in August 

100 for Jan. 1948 average: 478.6 475.8 


compared with the same month of the previous year. The 
ratio of consumption expenditures to total income of workers 
in urban areas showed an increase during the first half of 
this year, but from June there appeared a tendency toward 
savings through holding-off of additional consumption. On 
the other hand, consumption in rural areas is likely to be 
restricted as receipts for rice delivery will be smaller than 
in the previous year despite an advance of prices, due to a 
much smaller crop. 


Consumer goods, however, will move contrariwise and 
their prices will gradually but persistently rise centering 
around foodstuffs as is usual in a year of poor harvest. 
Fuel and some household necessities are expected to rise 
in price because of the seasonal increase of demands. 


ESTIMATED LEVEL OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX IN TOKYO 
(1951 average as 100) 


September March ’54 B 
(A) (B) A % * * * 

Clothing ....... 88.7 83.3 91.9 The average of the production index for the manufactur- 
ing industry for the first seven months of this year registered 
Miscellaneous ............. 131.3 131.3 100.0 an advance of 10% compared with the previous year; the 

Meets Se. cee kaedeee's 114.7 115.3 100.5 volume of imports during the first half of this year was 
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42.6% larger than in the previous year and prices of import 
commodities on the average registered a decline of 11.2% 
compared with a year ago. Despite these, wholesale prices 
during the January-August period showed a slight advance 
compared with the previous year, which became more pro- 
nounced since July. According to statistics compiled by 
the Economic Counsel Board (1950=100), the general index 
reached 158.6 toward the end of September, a high record 
since February last year. This advance is attributed to 
higher prices of timber and foodstuffs due to storm and 
flood damage and dearer textiles. A reactionary decline 
was witnessed later in textile prices. Indices for the week 
ending October 3, in comparison with the end of May this 
year, showed an advance of 5.1% for textiles, 17.9% for 
building materials and 17.9% for foodstuffs; a slight decline 
was registered in chemical products, whilst other groups 
remained almost stationary. 


In order to meet the shortage of textiles, increased 
imports of raw materials and larger production are con- 
templated. Various measures have been adopted to check 
2, further price advance, such as the withdrawal of specified 
deposits of government surplus funds with city financial 
institutions, the enforcement from October 1 of higher 
interest rates on loans exceeding a certain limit by the 
Bank of Japan, an increase of interest rates on loans for 
the import of non-urgent goods, restriction of special foreign 
exchange loans, etc. 


If the countermeasures against the increase in the 
demand for timber and the shortage of foodstuffs caused 
by storm and flood damage are ineffective, an advance in 
prices of daily necessities may ensue, leading to higher 
wages and a further advance of the price level. 


This year’s crop of rice based on conditions on Septem- 
ber 15 is estimated as 58.08 million koku, far below the 
normal crop of 65 million koku. This figure may be fur- 
ther reduced due to storm and flood damage which occurred 
toward the end of September. The necessity of increased 
food imports because of the poor rice crop will naturally 
compel measures to check inflationary tendencies. Business 
circles are endeavouring to secure a reduction of the in- 
terest burden in order to meet a higher level of domestic 
prices than internationa: prices which have recently shown 
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a weak trend. A movement for the elimination of waste 
has recently arisen in business. 


The unfavourable balances of sterling and  open- 
account trade have recently shown a declining trend, re- 
flecting the moderation of import restrictions in foreign 
countries. Exports of textiles and other consumer goods 
have increased, whilst those of producer goods are still 
stagnant. Export prices have declined despite the firm 
tone of domestic prices, the index of export goods prices 
showing a decline of 7.4% on the average for the first 
seven months of this year in comparison with a year ago 
(the index for July showed a decline of 21.7% compared 
with the same month of the previous year). Total exports 
during the period from April to August increased by $19 
million compared with the same period of the previous year; 
however, monthly figures were lower,than those prevailing 
in the spring of last year. Exports during the first eight 
months of this year totalled $816.2 million as against $873.7 
million for the same period of a year ago. On the other 
hand, imports during the period from January to August 
totalled $1,557.7 million, an increase of $242.1 million com- 
pared with the same period of a year ago. Thus, the 
unfavourable trade balance during the first eight months 
of this year amounted to $741.5 million as against $441.9 
million for the corresponding period of a year ago. 


The export prohibition to Communist China was 
abolished for 4 commodities in August last year, 90 com- 
modities in January this year, 43 commodities in June and 
11 commodities in September, prohibitions being almost on 
the same plane as for West Europe. However, the export 
to that country amounted to only £880,000 during the 
first seven months of this year. 


The visit of the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to South-east Asian countries is expected to promote the 
settlement of reparation problems and bring about the de- 
velopment of foreign trade. 


The orientation of the Japanese economy towards the 
replenishment of defence power and armament production 
has gradually become clear, and a movement has developed 
for political stabilization. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade has recently shown an indication toward 
a favourable turn from the inactivity experienced since the 
latter part of the previous year, particularly in sterling 
and open-account trade, the balance of which was formerly 
unfavourable. 


Exports and Imports during June-August 


1953 by Currencies 
(in $ million) 


Dollar Sterling Open- 

Exports account account account 

60 27 35 

41 29 39 

Imports 


Exports to sterling and open-account areas registered 
a gradual increase during the period from June to August 
this year. Imports on a sterling account basis showed a 
gradual decline during this period, the unfavourable sterling 
balance thus being reduced. There was no marked reduc- 
tion in the unfavourable balance of open-account trade, 


despite an increase in exports, as imports increased parallel 
with the recovery of exports. As regards dollar-account 
trade which had shown a comparatively favourable develop- 
ment in the past, exports declined during this period, whilst 
imports turned to increase, resulting in the worsening of 
the unfavourable trade balance. 


The favourable turn of sterling trade is attributable to 
the gradual moderation of import restrictions in sterling 
areas as a result of an agreement reached at the Anglo- 
Japanese trade conference in April this year. The United 
Kingdom opened in March O. G. L. for yarns and textile 
goods, and increased the import quota of tinned fish, glass 
ware and other commodities for the latter part of this year. 
However, Japan has no share in this moderation of import 
restrictions which is estimated at £32 million in annual 
value, because the restriction on imports from Japan was 
not moderated at the Anglo-Japanese trade conference. 


_ Australia, in February this year, announced that authoriza- 
_tion of import of 24 commodities, including iron and steel 


and textiles, from Japan will be granted; the number of 
commodities authorized for import was increased to 32 in 
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April, and 27 were newly added to the list in July. In 
September, imports of item A which had been restricted 
to 80% of the amcunt of the fiscal years 1950-51 were in- 
creased to 90% of the same year, wh lst the percentage 
was raised from 40% to 50% for imports under item B; 
certificates of authorization for unlimited importation will 
be issued for several commodities. Imports from Japan are 
to be increased in proportion to the increase in imports 
from non-dollar areas. New Zealand, in May, announced a 
reduction of import restrictions on 26 commodities including 
textiles, chemical products, machinery and tools, etc. India 
opened in March O. G. L. for the import of aluminium, 
magnesium, amino acid and other commodities, and, in June, 
increased import quotas for the latter part of this year for 
machinery, rayon filament yarn, meters, etc. by about 5 mil- 
lion rupees per month. Ceylon, in July, granted free au- 
thorization for imports from Japan, but, at the same 
time, import duties were raised (cotton fabrics. by 1% 
and silk by 15%). 


As regards other crown colonies and dominions, Malaya 
and Singapore in April moderated import restrictions on 
Japanese goods destined for re-export to non-sterling areas. 
In July, restrictions were moderated on imports of fishing 
nets and cotton ducks from Japan which had been completely 
prohibited in the past; imports of the former became free 
and those of the latter were confined to emergencies. 
At the same time, imports of Japanese goods via Hongkong 
were authorized under specific conditions. Imports of all 
Japanese goods became possible except (1) diamonds, gold, 
automobiles, nitrate fertilizer and sugar, imports of which 
are prohibited, (2) textile goods and cement, imports of 
which are authorised under the quota system, (3) bullet- 
proof jackets, imports of which are authorized following 
the recommendation of the police, and (4) machinery, equip- 
ment and parts of industries, printing, timbering, earth 
and sand transportation and mining. However, the above 
impert authorization is given under the condition that 
irrevocable letter of credit shall be issued for the amount 
authorized within one month after the import authoriza- 
tion is granted, and that re-exports of Japanese goods are 
restricted to destinations of the past. 


Hongkong moderated import restrictions on rayon fila- 
ment yarn and fabrics, household furnishings, toys, bicycles, 
enamelled iron-ware, porcelain and earthenware, etc., and 
imports of Japanese goods destined for re-export to non- 
sterling areas, including cotton yarn and fabrics, were au- 
thorized without limit. In July, imports of Japanese-made 
poplin were authorized to the amount of 70,000 lbs. monthly 
for domestic consumption and the term of L/C opening was 
extended to two months after the allocation of foreign 
exchange. Further, during July, imports of Japanese cotton 
yarn and fabrics were authorized generally except cotton 
yarn for domestic consumption, and the quota system for 
the import of poplin was abolished. However, re-exports 
of Japanese goods to sterling areas have not yet. been au- 
thorized. 


East Africa (Zanzibar, Uganda and Tanganyika) au- 
thorized, in April, imports of Japanese goods, except textile 
goods, up to 40% of the value of 1951. Import restrictions 
on textile goods may be continued until the end of this 
year. Nigeria, Aden, Jamaica, Honduras and Gibraltar 
moderated import restrictions on Japanese goods in April 
and May. 


As a result of the above development, exports of textile 
goods have gradually increased. The ratio of textiles to 
the total export value which declined to the level of 30% 
in the second half of the previous year and the first half 


of this year. advanced to 41.3% in July and 38.7% in August . 


as against 37.7% in the first half of the previous year when 
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the export of textiles was still active. Shipments of rayon 
filament yarn have still been inactive due to lack of com- 
petitive power in the Indian market, a principal market for 
Japanese goods. Exports of other textiles developed 
favourably, particularly cotton fabrics which increased from 
74 million sq. yds in June to 82 million sq. yds. in August, 
approaching the level of January and February of last year. 
Next to textiles, shipments of sundry goods developed 
favourably, whilst food and beverages, and non-metallic 
mineral products were inactive. Chemicals and chemical 
products and machinery declined, and metals and metal 
products continued to be inactive through smaller ship- 
ments of iron and steel. 


The favourable turn in exports of consumer goods, 
particularly textile goods, is attributable to the modera- 
tion of import restriction in sterling areas as well as im- 
proved competitive power in Japanese textile goods. 


Exports of capital goods have been stagnant or con- 
tinued to decline. However, domestic prices of textile goods 
have shown an advance due to active consumption and 
speculative buying, though export prices have been com- 
paratively low. 


To 


SINGAPORE 


., you are assured of fast comfortable 
journeys in 4 engined ‘Skymaster’ aircraft 
crewed by British pilots who have 
travelled more than 40,000,000 passenger 
miles with one of the finest punctuality 
records in the Far East. 


The reduced administrative costs of a 
regional airline enable Cathay Pacific Airways 
to offer reduced fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 

punctuality or safety. 


BY C.P.A. 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 
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Economic Review 


SINGAPORE BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1953 


Extract from the report of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce for the period January 1 to June 30, 1953 


SINGAPORE HARBOUR BOARD 


Number of vessels accommodated during the 
six months ended 30th June 1952—Dock- 


Traffic Department 1,524 
1,684 
Number of vessels accommodated during the 
six months ended 30th June 1953—Dockyard 174 
Traffic Department 1,687 
| 1,861 
Nett registered tonnage of vessels berthed 
alongside during the six months ended 30th 
June 1952—Dockyard 213,781 


Traffic Department 4,381,159 


4,594,940 
Nett registered tonnage of vessels berthed 
alongside during the six months ended 30th 
June cece: 207,151 


Traffic Department 5,111,619 


5,318,700 


Tonnage of cargo handled during the six 
months ended 30th June 1952 (excluding 
Coal and Fuel Oil) 


Tonnage of cargo handled during the six 
months ended 30th June 1953 (excluding 
Coal and Fuel Oil) 
829,095 


Grand total of scale tonnage handled during 
the six months ended 30th June 1952, 
including Coal and Fuel Oil 2,828,146 
Grand total of scale tonnage handled during 
the six months ended 30th June 1953, 
including Coal and Fuel Oil ........................ 2,606,373 


The reduced level of trading activity in Singapore is 
common knowledge. The following points stand out: cargo 
movements over the wharves are about 10% lower than 
in the corresponding period of 1952, though the reduction 
is only about 3%% when compared with the six months 
preceding: the number and aggregate nett registered ton- 
nage of vessels using the wharves have noticeably increased 
and it is interesting to observe that, despite the lessened 
cargo in recent months, only slightly less goods, and a 
considerably greater number and tonnage of vessels, were 
worked in the first half of 1953 than in the whole of 1947, 
a year fairly representative of the pre-war volume of traf- 
fic. There has of course been no congestion of goods nor 
appreciable delays to vessels. 


Dealing with the principal operating departments of 
the Board, on the Traffic side the process of modernising 
und re-equipping has continued. A considerable amount of 
unseen work has been performed in renewing fenders and in 
the maintaining of under-deck structures in suspended 
quays. A further stage in the replacement of obsolescent 
transit accommodation has been reached by the erection of 
a 40,000 sq. ft. shed on the site of Godown 15/16, equipped 
with improved facilities for palm oil shipment. This fine 


modern shed was approaching completion by the end of the 
half year. Further modernising of West Wharf is fore- 
shadowed by the approval of the Board to replace Godowns 
10 and 11 by a similar new shed as soon as Berth 15/16 
is reopened to traffic, to erect a large battery charging and 
plant shed and to remove old buildings and offices in the 
vicinity which now obstruct the free circulation of traffic. 
A significant increase in mechanical aids has also been 
sanctioned and deliveries of this equipment are expected 
in the near future. The quantity production of pallets has 
been undertaken and sheds, roads and hardstandings are 
constantly being improved in order to get the best results 
from the new equipment arriving. 


In the dockyards ship repair work has been maintained 
et a high level of activity and is now on such a scale that 
many improvements to the working facilities have become 
necessary. The most noteworthy is the provision of long 
outreach cranes at the repair berths requiring heavy ex- 


“ penditure also in the widening and strengthening of the 


jetties, designed (as to the Main Wharf) to permit the 
reclaiming later of the present basins to provide additional 
working space. The new graving dock project has advanced 
materially and by the end of July the fitting-out berth to 
be associated with it was virtually completed. The con- 
struction of almost 700’ linear feet of jetty capable of 
supporting a travelling fitting-out crane of about 180 tons 
weight, the portal of which is already in place, in little 
more than seven months, was a good example of well planned 
and coordinated work. The development of Chermin Bay 
including the re-siting of much improved ship-building faci- 
lities has now reached a stage where the dock project 
itself can be carried out without difficulty or interference 
to productive work. Among other work put in hand has 
been a further large extension and modernising of the 
electrical distribution system, a well equipped new electrical 
workshop of 24,000 sq. ft. floor area and the re-building of 
No. 1 Plate Store. Ship building and boat building has not 
been extensive. Apart from a new work launch built for 
the Dockyard Department’s own use the only other launch- 
ing has been a self-propelled buoy and piling vessel of 
rather complicated design to the order of the Government of 
North Borneo. Delivery of this vessel was made in May. 


BANKING AND EXCHANGE 


The year opened with the Malayan Exchange Banks 
Association’s quotations for sterling:— 2/4 1/16 banks T.T. 
buying, 2/3 15/16 banks T.T. gelling, which rates had 
ruled since May 1952. For the first three months the mar- 
ket continued very steady but at no time was there any 
real strength evident. A weaker tendency developed with 
the gradually sagging prices of rubber and tin. During the 
latter half of April importers, not unnaturally expecting 
lower rates in view of the falling prices of rubber and tin 
and gradually mounting adverse trade balance, were fixing 
considerable amounts of forward exchange. For the same 
reason, exporters were fixing no more exchange than to 
cover their day to day requirements, so with the bank’s 
sales of sterling greatly exceeding their purchases, thereby 
causing the Malayan dollar further to weaken as against 
sterling, a lowering of the rates was inevitable. On the 
4th May it was decided to lower the rates for sterling to:— 
2/4 banks T.T. buymg, 2/3 7/8 banks T.T. selling, with 
corresponding adjustments in the rates for allied cur- 
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rencies. The banks T.T. selling rate was now at the rate 
at which the Currency Commissioners would sell sterling in 
exchange for currency notes. This, however, was not suffi- 
cient to ease the pressure, for exporters, doubtless in ex- 
pectation of even lower rates, continued to hold off, and 
with importers still continuing to fix, the rate further 
weakened and con 20th May the Exchange Banks Association 
lowered their rates still further to:— 2/3 31/32 banks T.T. 
buying, 2/3 27/32 banks T.T. selling, at which level they 
continued throughout the rest of the half-year. 


The sterling/New York cross rate was 280 15/16 at 
lst January. The ensuing two months saw a gradual streng- 
thening of sterling until by the end of February the rate had 
risen to 281 15/16. Thereafter, with minor fluctuations, 
there was a slight weakening until at 30th June the quota- 
t.on was 281 3/8. 


The Canadian dollar, which on Ist January was quoted 
in London at 272 1/2, gradually weakened throughout the 
half-year to close on 30th June at 279 11/16. 


There were no changes in the agreed minimum rates 
of interest for advances which continued throughout the 
half-year as follows:— 


Advances against Government and/or Municipal Securities 41% 


Advances against Stocks and Shares 514% 


Except for a short period prior to Chinese New Year 
the return flow of cash of the banks continued unabated. 
The report of the Currency Commissioners shows a con- 
traction in the note circulation of $29,299,000 in June, 
from which it can be inferred that 2 total of about £3,400,- 
000 was purchased from them. Not unexpectedly, as a re- 
sult of this contraction, cash in the hands of banks at the 
end of June as revealed by the latest Pan-Malayan Banking 
Statistics shows a decrease of $9,138,000 (6.02%) compared 
with 31st December 1952. Loans and advances and deposits 
fcr the same’ period show decreases of 6.17% and 5.31% 
respectively. 


TIN 


The period opened with Tin at £942 per ton. The 
price fluctuated within narrow limits until thea end of 
March when the downward trend commenced. The highest 
London price was £951, on 3rd February. The half-year 
closed with Tin at £657.10.0 having touched £650 per ton 
on 26th and 29th June, the lowest price since July 1950. 


Average Singapore ex Works and London 3 Months 
Buying Prices, together with the Straits Premium are 
tabulated as follows:— 


SINGAPORE LONDON Straits 
‘ Price per Picul Ex Works Sterling Per Ton Premiunt 
MONTH Average Highest Lowest 3 Months Buying Average 
Average Per Ton 
January ewe 470.91 472.00 469.75 941.12.10 6.17.11 
February 472.49 474.00 471.25 942. 5. 6 
472.86 474.3714 466.62), 9936.10.11 13.18. 6 
SS ga 375.79 452.50 345.00 743. 7. 6 11.10. 4 
May 374.62 394.75 353.871, 734.10. 0 20.18. 6 


684.18. 1 23. 2. 0 


— 


419.86 474.37% 339.75 


Tin and Tin-in-Ore exported from the Federation of 
Malaya showed a slight decrease over the figure for the 
previous six months. 


Salty TOSS 481,119 28,638 


830.10.10 14. 5.6 


Imports of Tin and Tin-in-Ore from other Sources. 
Jan./June July / Dec. Jan./June 
1952 1952 1953 
479 tons 570 tons 392 tons 
2,610 tons 3,271 2,908 , 


Exports of Metal from Singapore and Penang: 


Destination Jan./June 1952 July/Dec. 1952 Jan./June 1953 

Tons Tons Tons 

2,561 1,470 565 

845 685 925 
South America... 751 343% 2091, 

Middle East ........ 341%, 164%, 217 
30,594", 33,435, 31,571% 

RUBBER 


The first six months of this year have been most dis- 
appointing from the point of view of the producer. The 
year started with the price over ninety cents a pound since 
when, with the exception of a short lived rally in May, 
it has sagged throughout the period. The reason for this 
appears to be more psychological than economic. 


World production of natural rubber compared with last 
year has decreased and consumption has increased. Why 
then in view of this should values continue to decline? 
It is thought that the reason can be attributed to the 
estimates made by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group. This has predicted a surplus of 200,000 tons for 
the year and it was with this in view that a buffer stock 
was pressed for at the Copenhagen meeting. It should be 
realised that it is impossible to make a reliable estimate 
of a production which depends largely on the price factor 
unless the latter can also be estimated. Ata dollar a pound 
or over there very likely would have been a big surplus but, 
with the falling away to below seventy cents, it is very 
doubtful if there will be any. However the damage had 
been done, and although at the Copenhagen meeting the 
American spokesman stated that America would buy suffi- 
cient to take care of any surplus he did not say at what 
price. 


The price paid by a manufacturer, within reason, does 
not particularly matter, but what does matter is if he pays 
more than his competitors. With this in view, and the 
threat of 200,000 tons surplus hanging over the market, it 
is not surprising that nearly all factories adopted a hand 
to mouth policy and bought nothing beyond their immediate 
requirements, even when the price was below that of the 
synthetic product. It is believed that the idea is slowly 
gaining ground that the promised burdensome surplus is a 
myth and that rubber is very cheap at anything below 
seventy cents. 


It must also be borne in mind that actual demand 
usually falls away from January to July, and again im- 
proves from then on until the end of the year. If, in the 
first half of the year, prospects for the second half are good 
traders, merchants and operators will support the market 
on any decline, but they are not likely to do so if they 
believe a really big surplus is likely to develop. 


It is considered that production has been over-esti- 
mated, consumption under-estimated and that considerably 
more rubber will disappear into China than in 1952. 
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Trading has been on a more restricted scale and com- 
petition a good deal keener among the exporters. The 
market has stood up well to the decline and there has been 
no panic selling such as we saw after the Ottawa meeting 
in 1952. The market did not expect any results from the 
Rubber Study Group meeting and therefore was not disap- 
pointed. 


There have been one or two small failures but they 
had no repercussions and the liabilities were well spread. 
In spite of a rather poor trading period the Malayan market 
ean be looked upon as very healthy. 


Import into Malaya from Indonesia continues to fall 
away. The monthly average for the period being just over 
18,000 tons as against 24,000 tons in 1952 and 40,000 tons 
‘in 1951. This of course has been heavily felt by the re- 
milling industry and more mills have had to close down 
and in other cases wages reduced. 


The selection ef the qualities exported has shown an 
improvement, claims from the U.S.A. have been very small 
ond reports generally have been encouraging. There is still 
2 good deal of room for improvement, but the start has been 
made, and as the Rubber Packing Board gains experience 
so we may expect the petty malpractices to decrease. 


The demand for liquid latex has» shown an improve- 
ment due no doubt to the more favourable price from the 
consumers point of view and the fact that the U.S.A. 
stockpile of latex has been worked off. 


The transfer of the synthetic plants in the U.S.A. to 
private ownership in the not distant future is distinctly 
encouraging to the producers of natural rubber. Already 
some of the more expensive type of synthetics are out 
of production and it is believed that the price of the G.RS. 
will have to be increased when the plants are in private 
ownership. 


Looking ahead the situation is fairly promising; there 
appears to be little likelihood of any decrease in consump- 
tion, actually the reverse is the more likely. 


Spectacular rises in price are not to be expected ex- 
cept in case of war, the chances of which, to everybody’s 
satisfaction, appear to be diminishing. There should, how- 
ever, be a gradual improvement in prices until the end of 
this year when possibly it may be advisable for estates to 
make forward sales as this year’s pattern will probably be 
repeated in 1954 unless unforeseen factors intervene. 


The following figures may be of interest:— 
Jan./June 1952 Jan./June 1953 


Tons Tons 
Malayan Stocks at the end of half year 118,787 (+)111,097 


(+) excludes Foreign Transhipment of 2,077 tons. 


TEXTILES 


There has been no great change in the Textile market. 
Actual consumer interest has dwindled and the retail sales 
immediately prior to and during the Chinese and Malay New 


Year festivities were probably the lowest in value for six 
years. 


Entrepot trade remains extremely difficult and it would 
appear that a considerable portion of this trade continues 
to be executed without profit. With slow meving stocks 
and progressively diminishing local consumer interest, the 
financial strain on stockists has become more and more 
acute, and whilst every possible re-export opportunity has 
been ‘taken to alleviate the overstocked position, in many 
cases huge losses have been incurred, resulting in a number 
of failures throughout Malaya. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1953 


Im ports 
Cotton Woven Bleached 


and Unbleached A 36,054,451 sq. yds. Value $20,611,827 
Cotton Woven Dyed B 13,612,167 - ai 12,923,771 
Cotton Woven Printed C 24,164,948 - od 18,534,764 
Cotton Woven Coloured 

Fabrics D 2,533,552 pet 1,882,249 
Synthetic Fibres Printed E 7,579,348 ae Pa 5,576,802 
Synthetic Fibres Dyed F 9,597,306 as % 8,697,416 


1953 Monthly Average 1952 Monthly Average 


A 7,210,000 sq. = 9,130,000 sq. yds. 
B 2,720,000 3,467,000 
Cc 4,832,000 2,810,000 
1,516,000 ) 
F 1,922,000 ) 3,438,000 9,841,372 
Exports 


Cotton Woven Bleached 


and Unbleached A 36,512,756 sq. bay Value $19,006, 253 
Cotton Woven Dyed B 8,006,195 - 6,816,937 
Cotton Woven Printed C 13,072,212 be oo 9,091,164 
Cotton Woven Coloured 

Fabrics D 3,094.570 1,958,960 
Synthetic Fibres Printed E 3,277,892 a - 2,216,731 
Synthetic Fibres Dyed F 8,150,602 5,873,453 


IMPORTS VIS-A-VIS EXPORTS FIVE MONTHS 1953 


A. Cotton Woven Bleached and Unbleached: Whilst the export yardage 
is approximately 500,000 yds. more than the import, the value is 
$1,610,000 less, reflecting the uneconomic prices obtained by Malayan 
exporters. 


B. Cotton Woven Dyed: Over 60% of the total Imports were re-exported 
but the average imported price was 90% cents—the average export 
price was 85 cents only. 


C. Cotton Woven Printed: Approximately 54% re-exported. Average 
import price 76.7 cents, average export price 69.6 cents. 

D. Cotton Coloured Fabrics: Whilst exports were more than 560,000 yds. 
in excess of inm’ports, the value is only $76,711 more, revealing a 
considerable loss. 


E. Synthetic Fibres Printed: Approximately 43% of the total imports 


were re-exported. Average import price 73.6 cents, average export 
price 67.6 cents, 


F. Synthetic Fibres Dyed: This group reveals a most disconcerting 
aspect of the entrepot trade. Approximately 85% of the total imports 
were re-exported, and against the average import prict of 90.6 cents 
the average export price was 70.8 cents only. 

Whilst it is known that the re-export trade has tradi- 
tionally been in the cheapest qualities, with the decreased 
Malayan consumer purchasing power, these cheaper quali- 
ties are also in good demand locally and the difference in 
value between average imported price and average price 
is not now by any means explained by difference in quality 
but is a reflection of the enormous losses which the trade 
has sustained this year to date. 


When a comparison is made of monthly averages of 
textiles imported, it will be seen that there has been a 
marked fall in the volume of Artificial Silk piecegoods, whilst 
the import of Cotton Woven Printed is more than the 
average for 1952. This would appear to indicate that in 
more difficult times the Malayan consumer turns more to 
the hard-wearing Cotton Prints and is less interested in 
the Rayon piecegoods. 


Japanese Quota for Malaya:— In January of this year 
the Government advised that the total value of Japanese 
Textile Import Quota for Singapore was $34,988,000 for six 
It was decided that a six months quota should 
be arranged so that the position could be reviewed at the 
half year to ascertain whether this quota was sufficient or 
excessive. During the period January to June 30th the 
actual imports against the quota was $14,306,479 only. 

The Chamber was of opinion that no further quotas 
should be issued this year, but Government finally decided 
that a further $35 million should be made available if 
required. 

The stability of Malayan markets should not be sacri- 
ficed purely for balance of payments reasons (with special 
reference to providing Japan with sterling) and this factor 
is of vital importance to the Textile Industry in particular. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


During the period under review there has been no sign 
of an appreciable recession in the building trade, the volume 
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You'll get your answers on out end of your phone. 
Complete Oriental Representation 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS — OPERATORS — 
SHIPS BROKERS — SALES & PURCHASES — 


Travel Agents 
Dependable Air & Ocean Passenger & Freight Bookings. 


C.F. Swarr & Company, 


No. | Duddell Street. Suite 10-14. Tel. 20844. 


Compliments of the Season 


from 


A. R. & Sons, LIp. 
101/2 EDINBURGH HOUSE 
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World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


AGENCY 


HEAD OFFICE’ COPENHAGEN. 
QUEENS BUILDING, FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS. 34111-34112 34113-34114. 


CABLES: ORIENT. 


P.O. BOX 835. 
Branches 

London, Saigon, Santos, 
Hamburg, Manila, Recife, 
Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
Madras, Davao, Asuncion, 
Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Calcutta, Tokyo, Durban, 
Karachi, Osaka, Cape Town, 
Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Singapore Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury, 
Malacca, New York, Mombasa, 
Seramban, Portland, Nairobi, 
Klang, Vancouver, Kampala, 
Penang, ‘Toronto, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, 


Other territories covered through — 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


THE EAST ASIATIC CO., LTD. 


: NOW! A New PALservice to 


Beirut 
inDeluxeDC6B/DC6 Sleeper Planes 
Enjoy luxury air travel at its finest 


FLY THE ROUTE OF THE Orient Stam 


Partippine Ain Lines 


FAST REGULAR TRANS- PACIFIC Sab 


DIRECT NEW YOR 
SAN FRANCISCO ANGELES MONTREA K-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO, 
L AND ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 
WEST BOUND 8AN FRANCISCO / HONGKONG EASTBOUND HONGKONG / SAN FRANCISCO 
Sails San Francisco/ _ Discharging Loadi 
ng 
Angeles | Hongkong | Voy. Hongkong Arrives San Francisco/Les Angeles 

wounds | Ded 19 8.8. INDIAN BEAR 15-E Dec. 20 Jan. 10 San Francisco & Los Angeles via 
Okinawa & Japan 

Ov. Dec. 29 s.s. CHINA BEAR 34-W Dec. 30 —— Saigon, Cebu & Manila 

ne Jan. 11 | s.s. CHINA BEAR 34-E Jan. 11 Feb. 1 + San Francisco & Los Angel i 
Dec. 22 Jan. 21/ | s.s. ALASKA BEAR 15-W Jan, 21 — Saigon, Cebu & Manila sca apie 


REFRIGERATION @ DRY CARGO CARGO OIL TANKS 


WITHOWT NOTICE. 


For full particulars call General Agents, UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY Queen’s Building, Telephone 28196 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie | 
“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884. “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. wwe | 


AUSTRALIAN-ORIENTAL LINE LTD. 


Forges de la Providence 
Saree Moa CHINA NAVIGATION CO.,LTD. 


Pig Iron 


Semi - finished and NEW GUINEA AUSTRALIA LINE 


Finished Steel Products. 


“tt 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


303 Edinburgh House. : 3 


Services: 
Manufacturers’ Representatives. Australia ° China | 
Indonesia « Japan 
Papua Siam 
New Guinea 


particulars, 

please apply to: 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
1.CONNAUGHT ROAD CENTRAL. TEL: 30331/8 
or 17, CHATER ROAD. TEL: 27160 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed,- Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


DELEGATE| 


was 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD. 
‘SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG anvd LIGHTER OWNERS % OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE % BANGKOK “% TOKYO 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. Bstablished 1863. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited. 


Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra :— Celebes:— Japan:— 
The Hague Djambi Makassar Kobe 
Rotterdam Medan Lombok:— Tokio 
Palembang Osaka 
Telok Betong (Sub-Agency) 
Djakarta India:— 
— Gambir —popneo- Bombay Singapore. 
Bandung 
Malang Bandjermasin Calcutta Thailand :— 
Probolinggo Pontianak Hongkong. Bangkok 
ee Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Canada :;— 
Affiliated Bank :— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada:— Montreal. 


H. Sardeman, Manager. 


Compliments of the Season 


from 


SHANGHAI] COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG) 


6 QUEEN’S ROAD, CENTRAL : 
HONGKONG TELEPHONE 36011 
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of which has been kept up largely by the extensive pro- 
grammes planned and being put into execution by the local 
authorities, and the impetus given to private building by 
the removal of the building restrictions on the construction 
of luxury buildings. There has been a plentiful supply of 
all essential materials throughout the period, and almost all 
building materials have recorded appreciable declines in 
prices. Steel in particular has recorded large price falls, 
and with the advent of the Australian Steel Mills seeking 
an export market in this area, and the Japanese also press- 
ing for an outlet for their production, we can justifiably anti- 
cipate a further lowering trend in prices in the immediate 
future. 


Supplies of Cement have been well regulated to the 
requirements of the trade, and it has been possible to keep 
the market free from the unhealthy periods of glut and 
famine, which has characterised the trade so often in the 
past. This has been greatly assisted by the quota system 
imposed on imports from Japan thus preventing indiscri- 
minate dumping. Here again, due to a variety of reasons, 
appreciable reductions in prices have been effected. 


The lecal Cement factory, Malayan Cement Limited, 
came into operation in July this year, although it is not 
expected that the production from this factory will affect the 
market in this Colony for some considerable time to come. 
High labour costs and the continued shortage of skilled 
labour account mainly for the fact that building costs have 
shown little or no sign of decreasing although there has been 
a noticeable slide in land values. 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


The very considerable fall in prices of both rubber and 
tin have had their very natural effect on the sales of all 
engineering products and have had a particularly marked 
effect on the purchases of capital and expendable equip- 
ment. As a result, all importers and dealers find them- 
selves with ample supplies and in many cases the market 
is considerably overstocked particularly insofar as_ the 
dealers are concerned. The varying restrictions that have 
governed the Colony’s historical entrepot trade have also 
had a very serious effect particularly in regard to the large 
section of local industry covering Rubber Mills, Copra Mills 
and Saw Mills. 


Prices of most engineering supplies have shown a down- 
ward tendency, and this is expected to continue particularly 
with the competition looming from such quarters as Ger- 
many and Japan who are intent on exporting their products 
to this market. 


All non-ferrous alloys continued in ample supplies, and 
many showed considerable price reductions over the period. 


Generally speaking, the demand for mechanisation con- 
tinues, and the potentials especially in the agricultural field 
are of considerable importance. 


The completion of the first phase of the Pasir Panjang 
Power Station, and the consequent ending of restrictions 
on the use of power and light has had a most welcome 
effect. Sales of all types of domestic and electrical sup- 
plies have naturally benefitted therefrom, and will continue 
to do so. 


PROVISIONS 


Throughout the period under review there has been a 
plentiful supply of Canned Goods of all descriptions, fairly 
substantial stocks being carried forward from the previous 
year, and coupled with this, there has been a fairly steady 
downward trend in the purchasing power of the consumer. 


Supplies of Condensed Milk continue to arrive in fairly 
substantial quantities especially from the Continent, where 
ruling prices continue to be on a very low basis. Due to 
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high production costs, the Australian manufacturers have 
generally been unable to compete in price, resulting in a 
falling off of turnover. 


Stocks of Canned Meats have remained heavy and 
continue to be cleared at appreciably below replacement 
cost. 

Canned Pilchards from South Africa, which were mainly 
brought in for re-sale in the Federation, continue to arrive 
in good volume. Imports of this product are mainly con- 
fined to Brands which have been well established in this 
market. for the past few years. New Brands are mainly 
being sold at unremunerative levels. 


The quantity of Canned Fruit imported has been very 
small since supplies could be readily obtained in Singapore 
at prices below replacement values. There is no doubt 
that the increase in consumption of fresh fruit is affecting 
the trade in canned fruit. 


FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The fruit and vegetable trade during this half year has 
been difficult. In January and February there were sub- 
stantial arrivals of apples from Japan, many of which were 
sent on consignment, the total quantities of which were 
substantially in excess of demand. This seriously inter- 
fered with the sale of North American apples coming for- 
ward under quota and at the end of February, when Aus- 
tralian arrivals began, there was a large carry-over. As a 
result, early shipments from Australia remained in store 
and were sold at substantial losses. The market was further 
confused by very heavy arrivals of Australian grapes on 
which losses again were made. In an attempt to regulate 
this position the principal Chinese dealers, engaged in this 
trade, put strong action through their Association to restrict 
supplies and, for the first time since the war, Australia was 
unable to obtain offers for its principal grape crop. This 
resulted in considerable losses to the Australian exporters 
and growers. It seems, however, that if the dealers had 
not taken this action there would have been a number of 
failures in this market. 


The strong action of the Dealers’ Association suc- 
ceeded in obtaining reductions in prices of Australian 
oranges and, for the first time for some years, substantial 
quantities have arrived from South Australia. There have 
been good shipments from South Africa and from America 
and the tone of the market in this variety has been healthy. 


Very heavy losses made in the previous year on ship- 
ments of vegetables from the Middle East have introduced 
a cautious attitude and a substantially smaller volume of 
business, in both potatoes and onions from the Middle East, 
has been noted. There have, however, been large shipments 
from Japan at cheap prices but their condition has, in 
many cases, caused considerable losses. 


The present state of the trade is uncertain. Dealers 
are anxious to maintain their trade with Austratia as the 
principal source of supply but great difficulty is being ex- 
perienced, as Australian prices are generally out of line 
with those offering from other parts of the world. Imports 
from America are again being permitted on quota on the 
same scale as in 1952. 


WINES & SPIRITS 


The more popular Brands of Scotch Whisky are still 
a little short of market requirements, although a steady 
improvement of the position was noted toward the end of 
the period under review. | 

There has been a plentiful supply of other liquors and 
sales have been maintained in spite of the depressed market 
conditions prevailing. | 


_ 
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PRODUCE 

Tapiocas and Pearl Sago. Production of Tapioca con- 
tinued to be restricted and the price of roots was maintained 
at a high level. Owing to the scarcity of raw material 
some factories closed down in the Federation despite the fact 
that the exports for the first half of this year were slightly 
above that of the previous six months. Prices for Best 
Quality Seed ranged between $35 and $29 per picul. 


Pearl Sago shipments during the half year showed a 
small improvement on the previous six months and, al- 
though the demand from Australia increased, the absence of 
import licences for India virtually stopped shipments there. 
The price declined from about $22 per picul at the begin- 
ning to $18.25 at the end of the period. 


Sago Flour. Although imports were about unchanged 
from the preceding six months, they were nearly 40% higher 
than during the corresponding period last year, which would 
indicate that the harm done to cultivation by cutting im- 
mature palms after the outbreak of the Korean war has 
finally been remedied. On the export side, shipments to 
the U.K. were the highest in years, compensating for the 
loss of India as a customer due to lack of import permits 
and very much smaller sales to Hongkong. The improve- 
ment in demand from the U.S.A. reported last continued 
during the period under review due to the favourable price 
of our produce compared to other starches available in 
that market and the off-take was very nearly equal to that 
for the whole of 1952. 

Arrivals being down by 4% and exports up by 14%, 
it is all the more surprising that values dropped about 18% 
during these six months. We attribute this to increased local 
production made possible by an improvement in the coun- 
tries’ emergency situation, coupled with the general down- 
ward trend of the world market primary commodity index. 


Spices. Compared with the same period last year, 
White Pepper arrivals were lower by 10% whilst exports 
increased 27%, corresponding figures for Black Pepper being 
346° larger arrivals and exports up by only 147%. Con- 
sequently the differential between these varieties was very 
wide, i.e. $100 per picul during January but when later 
on the U.S.A. showed a keen interest in the new Sarawak 
crop, the figure narrowed to $45 by end of June. The 
market displayed a firm tendency during the first three 
months of the year advancing from $430 and $525 for 
Black and White respectively to $545 and $605 by 31st 
March. Thereafter, speculation on the new crop set in and 
as they expected to bring into bearing large new areas 
opened up after the war, sellers were scrambling to profit 
from the comparatively high values. This pressure brought 
prices down to $415 and $460 for Black and White by the 
end of June. 

Remarkable in the exports is the larger off-take by 
the U.K. and the appearance of Argentina as a fairly big 
buyer of White Pepper. There is little doubt that lower 
prices will attract a much wider consumption and that 
Pepper will soon play once again an important role in 
Malaya’s produce trade. 


Supplies of Nutmegs improved, but exports were down 
compared with the last six months of 1952. But for ship- 
ments to India, the decline might well have been larger. 
Under the circumstances only values for the dearer grades 
declined a little whilst lower grades hardened slightly. 
Figures for Mace compare favourably with the correspond- 
ing period last year. In sympathy with many other produce 
items, prices also declined, for the first quality as much as 
27%. but only 10% for Broken Mace. 

Copra, Coconut Oil and Oil Cakes. Shipments of 
Copra during the six months ended 30th June 1953 amounted 
to some 24,000 tons as compared with 29,000 tons during 
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the previous half year. Supplies from Indonesia continued 
to be on a relatively small scale. 

The market opened at the beginning of the half year 
at $40 per picul f.o.b. and advanced to $43 towards “the 
end of March. From then till the end of May, there was 
a gradual recession in prices to the level of $38 after which 
there was a sharp fall to $30 at the end of June. 

The Continent of Europe absorbed the largest tonnage, 
viz. 21,000 tons whilst approximately 2,500 tons were ship- 
ped to India, China and Japan. 

Shipments of Coconut Oil in drums amounted approxi- 
mately to 2,000 tons of which India with 1,525 tons was 
the largest consumer. China and Japan absorbed just over 
1,100 tons whilst the Continent of Europe took 350 tons 
only. 

Prices closely followed the pattern set by Copra and 
the market opened at the beginning of the year at $60 
per picul f.o.b., advanced to $66 towards the end of March 
and eased gradually to $51 at the end of June. 

The situation in regard to Oil Cake remains materially 
unchanged with the local demand by breeders of livestock 
still exceeding the supply. 

Jelutong & Guttas. Arrival figures for the first half 
cf 1953 gave rise to hopes that the decrease in supplies 
of Jelutong reported six months ago had been arrested. A 
slight recovery is noticeable in exports to Singapore from 
North Borneo and Sumatra but the biggest improvement 
was in shipments from Sarawak, which were more than 
doubled, compared with the preceding six months. Also ex- 
ports increased slightly with a bigger demand from the 
U.S. and Australia which more than offset a decline in 
shipments to the U.S.A. Although production in Maleya 
has still not been restarted due to the emergency, supply 
and demand was so well balanced that values hardly fluc- 
tuated. 

On the other hand Gutta Percha arrivals continued to 
fall off, particularly from Indonesian territories and Thai- 
land, but the decline in shipments mainly to France and 
the U.S.A. was even more pronounced. This resulted in a 
fall in prices over the period of 8% to 25% according to 
grade. 

Shells. Arrivals show a slight improvement on the 
preceding six months due to increased supplies from Sumatra 
and Thailand, which are making up partly for the lack 
of shipments from the China Coast where war-like condi- 
tions hampered the shell fishing industry. Exports were 
well up on those of the same period last year but slightly 
below the second half of 1952, with Italy, Hongkong and 
Germany still our best customers. Brazil, a steady customer 
in former years, was not a buyer during the period under 
review. On the other hand, the U.S.A. appear to have re- 
success. Overseas buyers who had pursued a hand to mouth 
than a year. 

Demand was good for all types of shells—European 
button manufacturers taking the more expensive grades 
with the Eastern consumers concentrating on the others— 
and this brought peak prices ‘for: all varieties towards the 
end of April when Singapore Trocas touched the $190 mark. 
End of June saw values about 11% below the best but stil! 
approximately 13% higher than at the beginning of the year. 
The only exception to this pattern were Green Snail Shells 
which were more readily obtainable than the other varieties. 

Rattans. The deadlock with the Indonesian Authori- 
ties mentioned in our last report was broken early this year 
and this resulted in a welcome increase in arrivals from 
Indonesia, Borneo and Sumatra, whilst traders in Java and 
Celebes being more experienced in direct exports continued 
their endeavours to bypass Singapore with considerable 
success. Overseas buyers who had pursued a hand to mouth 
policy due to the high prices prevailing during the latter 
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part of last year, came out at the first sign of weakening 
and with good support from factories and_ trade in 
Hongkong the volume of business, particularly for distant 
pcsitions, increased considerably. This is partly reflected in 
the moderately larger exports during the first six months 
of this year. Compared to January, stocks by end of June 
had much improved, whilst prices showed a relatively mode- 
rate decline varying from 5% to 25% for unwashed grades 
but stayed remarkably steady for washed rattans. 

Gums. The large arrivals of Damars_ reported six 
months ago were offset by a 37% drop during the period 
under review caused by smaller supplies from Indonesian 
territories where direct exports are encouraged by Govern- 
ment. Exports to most destinations were also smaller ex- 
cept in the case of India and the U.S.A., and it is due to 
the valuable support from the latter market in connection 
with armaments, that Damar Batus, being the favoured 
grade, were held steadily and even gained slightly towards 
the end of June, whilst other grades sagged very little. 

Whilst the statistical position of Gum Damar has much 
improved, the reverse is the case with Copals. Arrivals 
were twice as large than during the preceding six months, 
whilst experts only increased by about 50%. Nevertheless, 
values declined only about 6%. :; 

Timber. In the early part of the year demand from 
the U.K. improved and, although this was partly offset by 
a fall in demand from other markets, export statistics for 
the first half of 1953 show an improvement over the relative 
period last year. Comparative figures are :— 


First Half 1952 First Half 1953 


28,300 tons 35,300 tons 


Australia, however, tcok only small quantities of graded 
timber whilst local consumption was much below average 
and sawmills have accumulated stocks. | 

At the end of the half year U.K. buyers ideas of price 
became progressively lower due to some extent to the in- 
creasing availability of European timbers and, unless there 
is a marked increase in demand, sawmills may have to face 
a critical period later in the year if costs and log prices 
cannot be reduced to meet buyers prices. 

Pineapples. Production of canned _ pineapple for the 
first half of the year amounted to 429,000 standard cases 
representing an increase of nearly 35% as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1952. Exports increased by 
60% to 381,212 cases valued at $8,874,153. In addition, 
69,029 standard cases of pineapple juice were packed, of 
which 46,306 cases to a value of $594,000 were exported. 

The rise in production was due mainly to an increase 
in the yield of fruit from packers’ plantations but an im- 
portant contributory factor was the substantial progress 
made in the mechanization of fruit cutting in the larger 
canneries which resulted in a much better recovery of can- 
ned products from raw fruit. 

The United Kingdom continues to provide the principal 
market for the pack and took 67% of total exports during 
the half year. The next most important market was Ger- 
many (17%) but in other Western European countries, 
drastic import restrictions reduced trade to almost negligible 
proportions. 

The number of canneries in operation has been in- 
creased to seven by the registration in June of the Jen- 
darata Cannery in Perak. This cannery is owned by United 
Plantations, Ltd., who have earmarked for pineapple cul- 
tivation some 2,000 acres of peat land adjoining their rubber 
and oil palm estates near Teluk Anson. 
| In Johore, plans are under consideration. for a large 
scale expansion of pineapple cultivation and the survey of 
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16,000 acres of peat land in the Ulu Benut district was 
completed during the half year. It is hoped it may be 
possible to make a start on the development of this area 
in the course of the next few months. 


MALAYAN FOREIGN TRADE 
Imports Exports Total 

$ 512,900,000 $ 638,800,000 $ 1,151,700,000 
ek can 698,500,000 705,100,000 1,603,600,000 
1,785,759,C00 1,724,162,000 3,509 920,000 
1,839,812,000 1 ,677,364,000 3,517,176,000 
3,873,142,451 3,918,503,160 7,781 ,645,611 
Jan./June 1953 

1,173,451,736 1,100,848,303 2 274,300,039 
Fed. of Malaya ....... 454,796,982 49549131,721 949,928,703 
Total Pan-Malayan $ 1,628,248,718 $ 1,595,980,024 $ 3,224,228,742 


an adverse balance of close on $32 million. The terri- 
tories had favourable trade balances in the years 1950, 
1951 and 1952, and we have to go back to 1949 before 
finding a greater volume of imports than exports. The 
overall volume of trade for the half year was at the rate 
of $6,448 million, which shows, in round figures, percentage 
reductions of 17 as against 1952, 40 against 1951 and 6 
against 1950. The reason for the change in the jpicture 
is, of course, the heavy fall in the price of rubber and 
later in that of tin. At the time when the free nations 
of the world are making a full endeavour to combat the 
influences of communism, the prosperity of the Rubber In- 
dustry in particular, which is the sheet anchor of vast 
areas in South-East Asia, is endangered. It is hoped that 
the importance of maintaining prosperity in those areas will 
not be underrated and that efforts being made against com- 
munism in other directions will not be negated by forcing 
the Rubber Industry into that state of penury where it 
can no longer afford to support full employment or an 
adequate wage structure. The position is already mar- 
ginal. 

As far as Singapore itself is concerned, often a blanket 
reason for a falling off in trade is allowed to obscure 
other material factors in the economic situation, and we 
must all be alive to the fact that, in the period which 
we now have under review, the falling off in our entrepot 
trade is of vital importance to Singapore. The essential 
point is that, if for reasons political or economic, it does 
not suit the Indonesian Government as a matter of over- 
all policy to trade with Singapore as they have done in the 
past, then we cannot force them to do so. Whilst in a 
matter of this sort, with so many unknown and changing 
factors, it is dangerous to predict, nevertheless the recession 
in our entrepot trade with Indonesia is temporary and in 
the course of time, with the geographical advantage we hold 
and the skills which we have in grading, re-treatment, mar- 
keting any buying, if we remain competitive alike in our 
marketing methods and profit margins, we shall see the 
trade restored. 

The commercial community has regarded with dismay 
the ever-increasing pressure for more and more of the 
monies provided by the public to be absorbed by Govern- 
ment. A pre-requisite of stable conditions, without which 
we cannot prosper, is that the Government, whatever its 
form, must retain and assert its authority. There is a 
marked tendency for constituents within the Government 
to flout the authority of the Government. There are esta- 
blished and proper methods of ventilating, and seeking re- 
dress of, legitimate grievances and the Government may 
rest assured that where these are departed from it will have 
the full backing of the commercial community and of the 
public in general in dealing with the situation with a firm 
hand. 
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Fly Pan American 
to the U.S.A. 
via 


Fly by giant Super-6 
Clipper* from Hong Kong 
to Europe. Stopover at no 
extra fare in Rome, Paris, 
or London, if you wish, on 
your way to the U.S.A. 
Then fly on to New York 
by one of Pan American's 
three transatlantic serv- 
ices: De luxe President or 
President Special service 
or Rainbow tourist fare 
service. Three flights 
weekly from Hong Kong. 


_ For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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THE 


AMERICAS 


* LOWEST FARES 
* PRESSURIZED 
—SPACIOUS 


% FASTESTand SHORTEST 


Hong Kong to Lima (Peru) via Tokyo, 
Vancouver, Mexico City. | 


Smart connections in Vancouver with 
TCA and UAL for N. America. At 
Mexico City for Central America- 
Caribbean. At Lima for South 
America. 


One-plane, one-airline service from the Orient direct 
to South America. 


AIRLINES 


Union Building, Hongkong—Phones: 32066-7 
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pan AS WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U. S. A., with limited liahility re 
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SCHEMES 


(From the Annual Report for 1952-3) 


Fish is the main primary product of the Colony: in 
view of the importance of this industry, the British Military 
Administration introduced a Fish Marketing Scheme at the 
end of the Pacific War. The object of this Scheme was 
to improve the lot of the fishermen by ensuring that they 
receive as large a share as possible of the market value of 
their produce, and so encourage them to increase the supply 
of fish. 


The Scheme proved so beneficial to the fishermen that 
it was decided to give similar aid to the next most im- 
portant primary~producers, the vegetable farmers. The 
Vercetable Marketing Scheme was duly introduced in 
September, 1946, approximately one year after the starting 
of the Fish Marketing Scheme. 


The Fish and Vegetable Marketing Organizations have 
been so planned that they may eventually be taken over 
by the fishermen and farmers themselves, and run as co- 
operative enterprises. In order that this desirable end 
might be accomplished, a Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
was appointed in May, 1950, and later that year the two 
Marketing Organizations were placed under his direction, 
and he was appointed Director of Marketing in addition. 


From the beginning, great interest has been shown in 
the activities of both these Organizations, not only in Hong- 
kong and other Colonies, but all over the world. In parti- 
cular, interest has been shown by agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
and the Mutual Security Agency which have sent officers 
to make detailed studies of the Schemes. 


Particular interest in the Vegetable Marketing Scheme 
has been shown by other Colonies and, at the request of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, a memorandum was 
prepared in January for circulation to other Colonies by 
the Colonial Office. 


Two members of F.A.O. recently visited the Colony 
and, on their recommendation, preparations are now being 
made to hold study courses in Fish Marketing here in order 
to serve the needs of the Far Eastern Region. 


CO-OPERATIVE DIVISION 


The main efforts of the Division were again concerned 
with the Fish and Vegetable Marketing Schemes. 


The policy of the Division over the past two years 
has been to encourage the development of the Co-operative 
Movement only to the extent to which it is certain that 
such development is on a sound economic basis. It was 
recognized that in adopting such a policy, progress would, 
at times, appear to be slow, but with the movement in its 
infancy it was important to avoid the pitfalls of lack 
of educative training in co-operative principles and inade- 
quate planning. That this policy has been successful is 
obvious when one sees the enthusiasm and sense of respon- 
sibility displayed by the Committees and members of the 
various co-operative societies. 


During the year, eight co-operative societies were re- 
gistered ,and the following table shows the societies in 
existence as at 31st March, 19538, with their membership, 
share capital, deposits and reserves :— 


Paid Up 
Share 
Co-operative Societies Members Capital Deposit Reserve Fund 
$ $ 
6 Vegetable Marketing Societies 1,219 8,110 — 11,948.61 
3 Boar Service Societies ...... 70 1,015 -— 103.36 
1 Irrigation Society .......... 32 160 —_ — 
2 Thrift & Loan Societies .... 36 245 574.60 761.15 
1 Federation of Co-operative 
5* 500 — — 


$574.60 $12,813.12 
* § Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies. cr 


The eight societies registered consisted of two Vege- 
table Marketing Societies; two Fishermen’s Thrift and Loan 
Societies; two Boar Service Societies; an Irrigation Society; 
and, of great importance, a Federation of Vegetable Mar- 
keting Societies. 

The Vegetable Marketing Societies have developed 
from former Vegetable Collecting Centres operated by the 
Vegetable Marketing Organization. These Collecting Centres 
are, in effect, embryo co-operative societies, and although 
the Vegetable Marketing Organization finances them, they 
are administered by the farmers themselves. At the end of 
the year, in addition to the six Marketing Societies, there 
were three Collecting Centres, operating at Tsun Wan, 
iiung Shui Kiu, and Ngau Tam Mei. 

The Co-operative Societies and Collecting Centres were 
together handling some 35% of all locally-produced vege- 
tables. This progress is most satisfactory. It is con- 
fidently expected that within a few years the main ob- 
jectiye of making the Vegetable Marketing Organization 
fully co-operative will have been realized. 


In the past, there has been some ill-founded criticism 
to the effect that Vegetable Marketing Societies have been 
formed mainly amongst refugees from Communist China. 
However, a recent survey has shown that this is far from 
being the case for over 83% of the 1725 members of the 
societies and collecting centres have been in the Colony 
more than five years. 

An important milestone of the Vegetable Marketing 
Societies has been the formation of a Federation. The 
main functions of the Federation to date have been the 
co-ordination of the printing of stationery for marketing 
processes and the transportation of nightsoil. 


As reported last year the Pig Breeders of the Colony, 
through the efforts of the Agricultural Department, have 
come to realize that the cross-breeding of the local pig 
with foreign boars, produces a fast-maturing and _ hardy 
animal which is popular on the local market. As part of 
its extension programme the Agricultural Department has 
arranged to give a foreign boar free of charge to groups 
of farmers. These groups, at Fanling, Telegraph Bay and 
Fung Kat Heung have each formed Boar Service Co-opera- 
tive Societies which are in fact Stock Improvement Societies. 
The Telegraph Bay Society which was registered in October 
with 26 members had, by the end of March, increased its 
membership to 46, in fact to include all the big farmers 
in the Telegraph Bay district. Farmers in other districts 
such as Tai O, Ping Shan and Chai Wan have also shown 
interest in forming similar societies. 

The Irrigation Society, which registered in 
September, 1952, was made possible by the generous dona- 
tion of a water pump by the Kowloon Rotary Club. 


As expected, progress among the fishermen has not 
been easy. By nature the Hongkong fisherman is rather 
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shy and conservative and is ultra-cautious in adopting new 
ideas. Nevertheless, it is well known that once he is per- 
suaded that an idea is good, then he will back it fully. 
The registration of the Tai Po fishermen’s Thrift and Loan 
Society in September, therefore, caused much interest, and 
its development was carefully watched by groups of fisher- 
men all over the Colony. Here again, the policy of the 
Department of slow but steady progress was vindicated, 
for by the end of the year another group at Sai Kung 
had been registered and three others, at Shaukiwan, Cheung 
Chau and the Hoklo Group at Tai Po, were making pre- 
parations for registration. This is something of a triumph, 
for at the present time the Hongkong fishing community 1s 
far from stable, and international conditions are such that 
local fishermen tend to think twice before taking action 
which may, on the face of it, make them appear to be 
“taking sides’. Indeed, one group went so far as to inquire 
whether it would be possible for them to register as a Co- 
operative Society without such registration being made 
public. 

As reported last year, the Hongkong Chinese Civil 
Servants Association has for some time been anxious to start 
a Housing Society with money borrowed from Government. 
During the year, plans were discussed with Government but 
not finalised. In a recent circular, Government stated its 
willingness to lend money to selected groups of non- 
expatriate Government Officers for housing schemes, and it 
is expected that other groups as well as the C.C.S.A. will 
soon form housing societies. 

Weekly meetings are held with Co-operative Officers 
and officers of the Fish and Vegetable Marketing Organiza- 
tions immediately concerned with the contacting of fisher- 
men and farmers in connexion with the Marketing Schemes. 
These meetings have proved most useful as forums for the 
discussion and settling of various co-operative problems. 

The monthly meetings of Vegetable Marketing 
Societies’ Committee members reported last year have now 
been replaced by the discussion group meetings of the 
Federation. These group-meetings are mainly, of course, 
for the discussion of problems of common interest, including 
Co-operative Principles, Law and Practice. 

The following details give the general picture of 
Societies at 3lst March, 1953: Marketing Societies (includ- 
ing a Federation of Marketing Societies) 7; Credit Societies 
2; Societies of other types (3 Boar Service Societies, 1 
Irrigation Society) 4; Total number of registered Societies 
13; Total number of members of Societies of all types 
1.362; Total amount of paid up share capital in Societies 
of all types HK$10,030.00; Total amount of deposits in 
Societies cf all types $574.60; Total amount of reserve 
funds in Societies of all types $12,813.12; Value of produce 
marketed through marketing and credit societies $2,662,- 
589.21; Quantity of produce marketed through marketing 
and credit societies 151,237 piculs (1 picul=133.33 pounds) ; 
Loans granted through credit and marketing societies 
HK$14,550.00; Loans repaid through credit and marketing 
societies HK$3,170.00. 


MARKETING DIVISION 


As reported last year, the bringing together of the 
Fish and Vegetable Marketing Organizations under one 
Departmental Head enabled the combination of  Inspec- 
torates, Accounts, Auditing, Transport, Supplies and Per- 
sonnel Sections. This has made for greater efficiency and 
economy, and provides for more flexibility in the use of 
staff. | 

The Accounts Section introduced a daily posting sys- 
tem which made it possible to produce monthly income and 
expenditure reports for each organization, thereby enabling 
complete budgetary control. 
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The small Audit Section is now operating fully, and 
both regular audits and spot checks of all markets, depots 
and sections are carried out. In addition this Section is 
responsible for maintaining the control records of all in- 
ventories and building records. | 

The life-blood of the Division undoubtedly springs from 
the regular staff meetings which are held at all levels. 
During the year, the Registrar of Co-operatives and Director 
of Marketing was also appointed Acting Director of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Forestry. Opportunity was taken 
to further this policy of staff participation by the starting 
of inter-departmental meetings at which problems common 
to both Departments were discussed. 


(i) Fish Marketing Organization 


Fishing is the main primary industry of the Colony. 
Hongkong has what is probably the largest fleet of any 
fishing port in the Colonial Empire and it is estimated that 
there is a fishing population of 50,000 engaged in the 
industry. 

The Fish Marketing Scheme was introduced immediate- 
ly after the reoccupation of the Colony, and it is now in 
its eighth year of operation. The wholesale marketing of 
all marine fish (except “living fish’’) is controlled, the fish 
being auctioned at Government-organized markets. The 
main aim of the scheme is the provision of orderly and 
efficient transport and marketing facilities; so that fisher- 
men may receive a fair return for their produce and thus 
be encouraged to increase production. The Marketing Or- 
ganization is self-supporting, and has been so planned that 
eventually it may be taken over by the fishermen themselves 
and run as a co-operative enterprise. . 

Fish Collecting Depots and Posts have been established 
in the main fishing villages and, from these points, the Or- 
ganization undertakes the collection and transportation of 
fish to the wholesale markets. 

Fishermen who send their fish through these depots and 
posts may leave their produce in the hands of the staff of 
the Organization who look after it until it is sold in the 
market. The majority of fishermen, however, prefer to 
accompany their own fish to the market or have a friend or 
agent look after it for them. 

At the Markets, the Organization’s staff sorts the fish 
into types and sizes, weighs it and prepares it in suitably 
sized lots and then sells it by public auction. 

Fishermen may collect the proceeds of sales (less a 
6 per cent. commission charge which covers all services ren- 
dered by the Organization) either directly after the sale or, 
if they prefer, they may collect it from their village depot 
or post after the money has been transported back to their 
fishing village. 

The transportation of the fish after sale to the buyer’s 
place of business is also undertaken by the Organization. 

The most important improvement during the year was 
the transfer of the main wholesale market on Hongkong 
Island from Kennedy Town to Aberdeen. The transfer was 
a major piece of organization, for it was essential that 


‘there should be no interruption or delay. Thus, Kennedy 


Town Market was closed in the evening of 11th of June 
and Aberdeen market was operating fully in the morning 
of the 12th of June. 

The new market has a large covered auction shed 
of approximately 30,000 square feet, and the long water- 
front is provided with adequate landing facilities and equip- 
ment. Numerous new services are also provided in the 
Aberdeen Market and these include a canteen for the use 
of fishermen, buyers and market staff; rest rooms for fisher- 
men and buyers; accommodation for those members of the 
staff who are required to be in the market for the early 
morning auction; and a cold store with a capacity for some 
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FOR THRE 
FESTIVE 


Managed by 
CHRISTMAS EVE A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
PENINSULA HOTEL NEW YORK 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHRISTMAS DAY | via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
SPECIAL TEA DANCE 4.30 p.m.—6.30 p.m. PANAMA 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK ..... .... .... Dec. 17 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 2 
Jan. 18 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
: Bills of Lading for Central and South 
NEW YEAR’S EVE America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
GALA DINNER DANCES till 2 a.m. Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
PENINSULA HOTEL Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK ..... .... .... Jan. 1 
, Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
REPULSE BAY HOTEL M.V. MATILDE MAERSK ..... ..n.. .... 28 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .......... .... Jan. 25 


Tickets and Reservations at Respective Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


ompany’s Head Office, M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... - 36 
and at the Company M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... ee 


Reception Offices, 


Telephone House, 2nd floor, Hong Kong. , 
; For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


THE Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 
HOTELS, LTD. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


SPECIAL TEA DANCE 4.30 p.m.—6.30 p.m. M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Feb. 7 
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BANQUE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,750,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
| AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 


EUROPE Addis Ababa - Dammam - Alkobar - Dhahran 
London - Marseilles Djeddah - Djibouti 

INDOCHINA & ASIA PACIFIC | 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 

Pnompenh - Tourane 

Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - Peking Banque de |’Indochine (San Francisco) San Francisco 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo Banque de |’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth, Durban 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. CHAUVIN DE PRECOURT. 


THE NANYANG COTTON MILL LTD. 


HONGKONG 
SPINNERS, WEAVERS AND DYERS 


GOLDEN PEAK BRAND 


QUALITY PRODUCTIONS 
OF 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 
IN HANK, CONE OR CHEESE 
GREY AND COLOURED COTTON AND RAYON FABRICS 


All enquiries will receive prompt and careful attention 


1103/1107 ALEXANDRA HOUSE 
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250 tons of fish. The lay-out of the Market provides for 
greater economy as well as greater efficiency. It will be 
possible to take care of future requirements and. expansion 
of activities, for the reclamation can be extended, as needed, 
westwards. 

An important and popular feature of the new Market 
is the provision for the sale of fuel and lubricating oils. 
The Asiatic Petroleum Company has erected two large oil 
storage tanks immediately above the Market and the oil 
is piped to a convenient delivery point in the Market. 
Owners of mechanized vessels are particularly appreciative 
of this service as it saves them many hours of turn-round 
time. Previously, it had been necessary for them to go 
to oil installations in Hongkong harbour. 

The new fresh fish sorting system which was success- 
fully introduced at the Kowloon Market in July, 1951 has 
now been adopted at the Aberdeen and Shaukiwan Markets. 

At March 31 there were four wholesale markets operat- 
ing in the Colony, situated at Aberdeen and Shaukiwan 
on Hongkong Island; and at Yaumati in the Kowloon area 
and Tai Po in the New Territories. 

Although the Chinese embargo on salt-dried fish im- 
ported from Hongkong continues, dealers are making deter- 
mined efforts to find new outlets. There was an encourag- 
ing increase of over 80 per cent. in the export of salt fish 
in comparison with last year’s figures. The main new over- 
seas market is Indonesia, and it is expected that this market 
will bear even greater expansion. The following table 
indicates pregress made by local salt-dried fish merchants 
in seeking alternative markets :— 


1951/1952 1952/1953 
Market (in 1,000 piculs) (in 1,000 piculs) 

421 915 
Philippine Islands .............. .99 235 


1 picul = 133.33 pounds. 


For the greater part of the year, the American au- 
thorities refused to accept salt-dried fish from Hongkong. 
After extended negotiations with the American authorities 
it was finally agreed that Hongkong salt-dried fish could 
be exported to the U.S.A. provided the Marketing Organiza- 
tion was able to give assurances as to the origin: that the 
fish had been caught by a Hongkong registered boat, sold 
in a Hongkong Market and processed by a Hongkong dealer. 
A system of issuing Certificates of Origin was put into 
operation, and normal trade with the U.S.A. was resumed 
in January, 1953. There is now every indication that the 
export of local salt-dried fish to the U.S.A. next year will 
place America as one of our four main export markets. 

From the figures given below, it will be noted that 
there was @ large increase in the production of fresh fish 
and a slight increase in the production of salt-dried fish. 
The combined total quantities of fresh fish and salt-dried 
fish marketed through the Organization last year was greater 
than ever before; indeed, production has more than doubled 
since 1947/48—a notable achievement. 
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The increase in landings of fresh fish was some- 
thing of a surprise, for both the Yellow Croaker and Mac- 
kerel Scad seasons were below expectations. However, the 
purse-seiner season was really excellent, and there was an 
abundance of the cheap type of fish caught by these in- 
shore fishing vessels. 

For the first time since the end of the Pacific War, 
Japanese fishing vessels have landed catches in the Colony. 
A Japanese fishing company operating a mother ship and 
a fleet of trawlers in Tonking Bay requested permission to 
send sufficient fish to the Colony to cover their purchase 
of essential supplies such as fuel oil, ice, fresh food, and 
so on. Their landings were restricted to 3,000 piculs per 
month, and, since December, when the first sales were made, 
an average of 2,380 piculs was landed each month. 

The average prices of both fresh and salt-dried fish 
were below those of last year; approximately 18 per cent. 
in each case. This is particularly interesting, especially in 
view of the criticism levelled at “high fish prices’ during 
the year. By far the greater part of fresh fish consumed 
locally is inexpensive; 94.35 per cent. had a wholesale price 
of $1.10 per catty or less. This is an improvement even 
over last year’s good figures of 86.84 per cent. The expen- 
sive fish (wholesale price of $1.61 per catty and more) 
includes Garoupa, White Pomfret, and other types of luxury 
fish which form only 2.52 per cent. of the total catch, 
and is mainly in demand by the more wealthy classes. 

In order to help popularize the cheaper types of fresh 
fish, the Department started a series of illustrated news- 
paper articles, describing the numerous varieties of cheap, 
but nevertheless tasteful and nourishing fish, available on 
the retail markets. 

The main species of fish marketed were Golden Thread 
(Hung Sam Yue), Golden Sardine (Wong Chak Yue), Lizard 
Fish (Kau Kwan Yue), Anchovy (Kung Yue), Red Sea 
Bream (Pan Laap Yue) and Yellow Croaker (Wong Fa 
Yue). 

It is noteworthy that the prices of all these types of 
fish were below those of last year. This is most gratifying. 

Mechanized Fleet: At 31st March, 1953, the mechanized 
fleet consisted of 148 vessels; an overall increase of 13 
vessels during the year.. 

Landings by the mechanized fleet during the year, as 
compared with those of last year, were: (i) Landings by 
Registered Trawler Company Vessels—Ist April 1951 to 
Sist March 1952, 34,483 piculs; lst April 1952 to 31st March 
1953, 27,346 piculs. (ii) Landings by Power-driven Na- 
tive Type Vessels (including landings by Mechanized Fish 
Collectors)—1st April 1951 to 3lst March 1952, 65,938 
piculs; 1st April 1952 to 31st March 1953, 64,496 piculs. 

During the period December to 31st March, the Japa- 
nese vessels landed a total of 9,511 piculs in Hongkong 
markets. 

Over the Chinese New Year period, from 11th to 16th 
February, 1953, a fishing junk mechanization cxhibition was 
held in the Aberdeen Market. This small exhibition was 
most successful and it was significant that in the month fol- 
lowing the exhibition more vessels were mechanized than 
in the previous six months. 

Salt-dried Fish Processing Section: The work of the 
section has reached a regular routine. The original fish- 


' Fresh Fish Salt/dried Fish Total 
Piculs Piculs $ Piculs 
Oct. 1945 to March 1946 (six months only) .... 9,777 964,094 92,230 8,525,816 102,007 9,489,910 
58,660 4,133,624 197,811 10,339,470 256,471 14,473,094 
201,802 20,430,850 278,898 20,282,397 480,700 40,713,247 
cc cd 307,284 25,740,401 190,174 10,802,599 497,458 36,543,000 
376,931 31,291,369 126,650 8,570,925 503,581 39 862,294 
446,494 30,418,212 134,174 7,366,214 580,668 37,884,426 


1 picul = 133.33 Ibs. 


; 
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drying cabinet was found to be defective and was there- 
fore completely reconstructed during April, since then it has 
proved entirely satisfactory. | 

For most of the year, the dryer was not free for comr 
mercial use, but in September the use of the dryer was 
offered to the public. With a minimum of advertisement, 
a brisk demand arose immediately and several batches of 
fish were dried. September was a very wet month. Octo- 
ber, however, was fine and dry, and though the dryer was 
available there was little demand for its use. 

During the year the section busied itself with by- 
products. Fish-meal was made regularly from fish offal and 
sold to the Agricultural Department. Inquiries from other 
buyers have had to be turned down although it would be 
possible to dispose of a higher production. Shark liver 
oil has also been made in small quantities and sold to the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Fish sounds obtained from Yellow 
Croaker and Conger Pike have been dried and sold. Ex- 
periments have also been carried out in the smoking of fish 
of various species and the smoking of fish roes. 

Fish Collecting Depots and Posts: The total number 
of Fish Collecting Depots and Posts is eight and they are 
situated at Cheung Chau, Tai O, Stanley, Kolauwan, Kat O, 
Shetaukok, Sai Kung, and Castle Peak. Formerly, the 
Organization had maintained Collecting Depots at Aberdeen, 
Shaukiwan and Tai Po, but these have now been absorbed in 
the Wholesale Markets established at these points. 

Over the past few years there has been a tendency 
for more and more fishermen to bring their catches direct 
to Wholesale Markets. This especially has been the case 
since the opening of the new Market at Aberdeen. 

Besides handling fish on behalf of the fishermen, depot 
personnel act in an advisory capacity to them. Assistance is 
given in licensing boats, registering personnel, settling dis- 
putes, obtaining medical treatment, and so forth. In parti- 
cular, aid has been given to those fishermen who, for various 
reasons, have taken refuge in the Colony during the year. 

Supplies to Fishermen: During the year the following 
supplies were distributed to fishermen through depots, posts 
and markets: Rice, 15,997 piculs $931,415; Ice, 618 blocks 
(300 lbs. each) $3,090; Fish hooks, 111,400 pieces $242. 

Drinking water was also supplied to fishermen at the 
Aberdeen, Shaukiwan and Kowloon Markets, at the cost- 
rate of $2 (2s. 6d.) per thousand gallons. During the year, 
well over 8 million gallons of water were sold to fishermen. 

Allocation of Oil: There were ample supplies of kero- 
sene to meet the needs of fishermen. It was therefore 
unnecessary for the Organization to continue its allocation 
scheme. 

Similarly, there were ample fuel and lubricating oils 
available on the open market, and the allocation through 
the Organization decreased by nearly one half. Diesel oil 
allocations amounted to 2,253 tons and lubricating oil to 
22.982 American Gallons. 

Loans to Fishermen: Loans, at a low rate of interest, 
are issued to fishermen for productive purposes only, and 
the Organization maintains a special revolving fund of 
$250,000 (£15,625) for this purpose. 

Since 1946, this fund has revolved many times, and at 
the end of March, 1,882 loans amounting to $1,086,849 {ap- 
prox. £68,000) had been granted. Of this sum $873,829 
(about £55,000) had been repaid. 

Last year it was reported that many fishermen had 
asked the Organization to deduct money from their pro- 
ceeds of sales as savings. This demand has steadily in- 
creased and, at the end of the year, some 82 fishermen 
had requested that we provide this service for them. 

Education: Education plays a large part in the wel- 
fare programme of the Organization. A new school for 
children of the Hoklo Fishermen of Tai Po was opened 
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during the year and, at 31st of March, there were some 
760 children receiving education at schools wholly or 
partially financed by the Organization. Expenditure on 
education amounted to $25,000 (£1,562. 10. 0.). 

Regular film shows were given in the main fishing vil- 
lages. These are very popular and there is always a large 
demand for them. 

Transport: Marine transport for the Organization is 
mainly looked after by the Hongkong Yaumati Ferry Com- 
pany which operates for the Organization two efficient ser- 
vices from Tai O and Cheung Chau to Aberdeen. In the 
Mirs Bay area a mechanized trading vessel is hired to 
transport fish from Tap Mun and Kolauwan to Tai Po. 

At the end of the year, investigations were held into 
the possibility of reorganizing the land transport on Hong- 
kong Island. This reorganization would involve the use 
of commercial lorries, but would mean an appreciable sav- 
ing. A decision was taken just before the end of the year 
to adopt the new system early in the coming financial year. 

Miscellaneous: During the dry season the Organization 
undertook, at the request of the District Commissioner, New 
Territories the transport of drinking water to the Island 
of Ping Chau in the Mirs Bay area. In forty-four trips over 
92,000 gallons were transported to the island. The islanders 
were most grateful for this service. 

A total of 1,760 identity cards was obtained for fisher- 
men in the various districts through our depots and posts, 
whilst 3,774 fishermen were issued with rice ration cards 
during the year. 

In August, 1952, the Director and his staff helped the 
District Office (South) distribute compensation to hand-liner 
fishermen in Kau Sai for loss of fishing time due to use of 
a firing range in the Port Shelter area. 

During the year 27 long liner fishermen left the Colony 
for Singapore, where there is evidently a demand for skilled 
fishermen. It is understood that’ they are doing well. 

Reports were received of sixteen different cases in 
which fishing junks capsized in squally weather; there was 
a regrettable loss of seven lives and damage amounted to 
$16,000 (£1,000). | 

There was an unusual and unfortunate spate of fisher- 
men being involved in collisions with other vessels. Such 
incidents involved the loss of six lives and damage amounted 
to nearly $100,000 (£6,250). Wherever possible, the De- 
partment helped the fishermen to obtain compensation. 

Whenever required, the Department obtained gifts of 
old clothing from the Hongkong Family Welfare Council, 
for distribution to those fishermen involved in the above- 
mentioned accidents. 


(ii) Vegetable Marketing Organization 


The Vegetable Marketing Scheme is now in its seventh 
year. The wholesale marketing of vegetables on the Main- 
land is controlled, and all vegetables produced in or im- 
ported into that area are sold wholesale in the Government- 
organized Wholesale Market, in Kowloon. 

The main aims of the Scheme are the provision of 
efficient and orderly transport and marketing facilities so 
that farmers receive a fair return for their produce and so 
that they may be encouraged to grow more vegetables. 

The Organization has been so planned that it may even- 
tually be taken over by the farmers themselves and run as 
a co-operative enterprise. 

Vegetable farmers are now being actively encouraged 
to form Vegetable Marketing Co-operative Societies. Dur- 
ing the year the Societies joined together in a Federation 
with the object of taking over those activities which are 
common to all Societies and which could profitably be under- 
taken collectively. It is hoped that in time this Federa- 
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tion will gradually take over the manifold functions of the 
Organization. 


The main functions of the Organization are the col- 
lection and transportation of vegetables from collecting 
points in the mainland to the Wholesale Market in Kow- 
loon; the supervision of all sales and financial transactions. 


A chain of Vegetable Marketing Organization Depots 
has been erected throughout the mainland, in the chief 
agricultural districts. A farmer wishing to market vege- 
tables may borrow standard size baskets free of charge 
from his local depot. He then brings his vegetables to the 
depot where they are weighed and he is given a receipt 
note. He may then choose either to accompany his vege- 
tables to market or leave them in the care of a friend 
or the depot’s market representative. 


The vegetables are transported from the mainland to 
the Wholesale Market in specially designed 5-ton diesel 
engine lorries. These vehicles run to a schedule which 
is revised daily according to requirements. The transport 
fleet, which covers well over one million miles annually, 
is adequate except at the peak periods when commercial 
lorries are hired to supplement Organization transport. The 
fleet is serviced and maintained in the Organization’s work- 
shops. 


On arrival at the market, the baskets of vegetables 
are unloaded and put on display. The sale of vegetables 
is then negotiated between the farmer or his representa- 
tive and the buyer and when agreement has been reached. 
the sale is confirmed by a market appointed salesman. The 
purchaser then pays the full value of the sale to a Market 
cashier and after he has changed the vegetables into his 
own baskets he is free to leave the Market. The proceeds 
of gales (less a 10% commission charge which covers all 
services) are sent back later in the day or early next morn- 
ing for distribution to the farmer. 


Colonial Development and Welfare Fund: Valuable aid 
has been received by the Organization from the Colonial 
Develcpment and Welfare Fund. Grants and loans from 
this Fund have been used to purchase a fleet of 29 diesel- 
engine lorries, and to help in the establishment and running 
of Vegetable Collecting Depots in the outlying districts. 


At the end of the year a total sum of $801,627.51 
(about £50,000) had been disbursed from the C. D. & W. 
Fund for the purchase of transport equipment, the construc- 
tion of depets and the provision of numerous rural services. 


Legislation: The Marketing Scheme has_ proved so 
beneficial to producers and to the community that permanent 
and extended provision for assistance and service was made 
by the introduction of the “Agricultural Products (Market- 
ing) Ordinance” in May, 1952. 


The Ordinance provides for the appointment of the 
Director who is made a corporation solely with power to 
acquire and dispose of property. A feature of the Or- 
dinance is the appointment of a Marketing Advisory Board. 


Advisory Board: The Marketing Advisory Board con- 
sists of the Director as Chairman, and four other persons 
who have wide and practical experience of the difficulties 
and needs of vegetable farmers. 


Steady progress is being made towards the ultimate 
goal of making the Organization fully co-operative. At the 
end of the year there were six Vegetable Marketing Societies 
and three Collecting Centres (embryo Co-operative Societies) 
operating. Together these Societies and Centres were 
handling some 35% of the total vegetable produce of the 
New Territories as against 20-25% last year. 

Due to the general increase in vegetable production 
it was found necessary to continue throughout the whole 
year the extra sales period, from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. which 


was introduced at the beginning of the main season last 
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year. Although this evening sale was originally started 
for the convenience of importers, the quantity of local vege- 
tables placed on display at this sale increased considerably 
during the year. Apart from relieving congestion at the 
main mid-day sale this evening sale also proved of benefit 
in easing transport schedules. 


Trading: On the whole, trading throughout the year 
was good. Local production continued to increase and the 
Organization handled over 174%% more locally produced vege- 
tables than last year. 


Imports, on the other hand, showed a slight decrease of 
3% over last year’s figure. 


The average wholesale price of vegetables decreased 
appreciably during the year and in spite of the large in- 
crease in the quantity of vegetables marketed, the value 
of vegetables handled amounted to $17,624,399 (about 
£1,100,000) as compared with $19,871,542 (about £1,200, 
000) last year, a decrease of a little over 11%. 


The summer of 1952 was unusually wet, and there was 
considerable damage to crops and seedlings. In particular 
the very heavy rainfall in September caused a tremendous 
drop in local production. 


The main varieties of locally-grown vegetables were 
White Cabbage, Flowering Cabbage, Turnips, Tomatoes, 
Watercress and Water Spinach. 


The production of White Cabbage was exceptionally 
high, particularly in November. Farmers, after the disas- 
trous storms of September when a large proportion of 
their crops were spoiled, were anxious to plant a quick- 
maturing crop. Unfortunately, most of them appeared to 
select White Cabbage, with the inevitable result that as 
this vegetable flooded the market there was a sharp decrease 
in price. 

An outstanding feature of vegetable production was the 
growing of water chestnuts. The United States authorities 
had forbidden the importation of goods from China includ- 
ing, of course, water chestnuts, and with their keen sense 
of business, many Hongkong farmers and canners realized 
that there would, therefore, be a great demand for this pro- 
duct in the U.S.A. After talks with the American authori- 
ties, a system for the granting of Certificates of Origin 
was introduced. By the end of the year certificates of 
origin had been issued for a total of 15,230 piculs (about 
900 tons) of locally-grown water chestnuts. Such was the 
success of this crop that it is expected that next year 
production will increase stil] further. 


Imports: There was a slight decrease in the quantity 
of imported vegetables handled. It is interesting to note 
that over the past four years there has been little change in 
the quantity of vegetables handled: September 1946— 
March 1947 (6% months) Piculs 58,104 $1,121,788; April 
1947—March 1948 143,943 $2,216,942; April 1948—March 
1949 165,167 $2,519,946; April 1949—March 1950 215,986 
$4,575,866; April 1950—March 1951 231,657 $4,434,418; 
April 1951—-March 1952 221,682 $4,676,081; April 1952— 
March 1953 215,150 $3,767,639. 

Local production as compared to imported vegetables is 
roughly of the proportion 4: 1. 

Marketing: Vegetable farmers are more and more 
anxious to cater for the small buyer, and over the last two 
years there has been a marked decrease in the size of 
lots put up for sale. This has meant that, on average, 
over 10,000 individual sales are made daily. At Chinese 
New Year the number of sales was particularly high and 
on February 12 and 13, 1953 individual sales amounted to 
20,011 and 21,896 respectively. 

At the end of the year 3,610 buyers were registered 
with the Market; of these at least 2,000 were active daily. 
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In March 1953 the Organization handled a_ record 
quantity of vegetables. On average over 4,000 piculs (250 ee | | _ 
tons) were sold daily. 

Nightsoil Maturation & Distribution Scheme: For many 


vears one of the main problems of the New Territories HO 
vegetable farmer has been the lack of a cheap fertilizer. va 
The fertilizer traditionally used by the local vegetable ; 
farmer is nightsoil. There were strong health objections to 
the use of “raw” nightsoil, but after careful investigation 
it was agreed that this objection did not apply to “matured” De 
nightsoil (i.e. nightsoil stored in maturation tanks for 18 7 
days or more). : 
In November 1952 a scheme for the maturation and 10 
distribution of nightsoil was introduced by the Organization. 11 
Briefly, nightsoil is transported by Urban Council 12 
barges to Tsun Wan where they are unloaded by Organiza- TI 
tion staff and the nightsoil is stored in large maturation and 
tanks. After the requisite period, the matured nightsoil and 
is then conveyed in tank lorries to distribution tanks which I 
have been built in the main vegetable producing areas. In ket 
those areas where Co-operative Societies or Collecting to 
Centres are operating, nightsoil is distributed to farmers sec. 
by the Societies and Centres. In other areas the Organiza- aga 
tion undertakes this distribution. Poc 
Nightsoil is taken only from the Urban area of Kow- — 
loon. This is sufficient for the needs of the farmers during ; | 
the summer months, but during the main season demand Scheduled Flights To: the 
exceeds supply. Plans have therefore been made to take Jim SAIGON I 
nightsoil from the Hongkong Island Urban area during the ee Wednesdays, Thursdays, & ype 
coming main season. eee Saturdays te 
In the 5 months of 1952/53 during which the Scheme Se a HAIPHONG rec 
was operating, over 195,000 piculs (about 12,000 tons) of Wednesdays & Saturdays al 
nightsoil were sold to farmers. HANOI day 
Transport: With the arrival of the diesel lorries Saturdays dail 
purchased with Colonial Development and Welfare Fund PARIS Be sale 
money, it was found unnecessary to hire trucks from Thursdays | tet alah! whi 
Government. The present fleet is sufficient to handle vege- 
tables for the greater part of the year, although during the ABBE SS ak, 8 
main season, especially during Chinese New Year, it is _ nied! + 
necessary to hire commercial transport. Ext 
During the year, the Organization’s transport covered i a. wer 
over 1,130,000 miles. 2,06 
Finance: With low prices prevailing throughout most | a | ao to ] 
of the year, the Organization’s income was well below ex- | oS ae Se and 
pectations. However, after January, there was an improve- BOOKING OFFICE: ob ee and 
ment and at the close of the year the Organization had a — Queen's Bidg., Ground Fl. (Opp. The Star Ferry) ee 946 
surplus of $80,577.73 (about £5,000). Af -32 C 
fine 
36.§ 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Gold 
Dec High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
7 $253%% 25256 265% High 
8 252% 251% 
q 25014 248% Low 260% 
10 250% 24914 
248% 
12 251% 250% 


The opening and closing prices were $253 
and 251%, and the highest and lowest $253% 
and 248%. 


During the week under review, mar- 
ket was easy and prices stepped down 
to another lowest record after’ the 
second World War. World prices were 
again lower, near the official price. 
Poor local purchasing power and 
heavier arrivals through the Colony for 
Macao also gave some effect to ease 
the market. 


Interest favoured buyers, totalled 78 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Better 
demand for export and the small local 
stock were the causes. Tradings were 
small, and amounted to 93,200 taels 
or averaged 15,540 taels per 
day. Positions taken figured at a 
daily average of 62,500 taels. Cash 
sales amounted to 14,470 taels, of 
which 5,470 taels listed and 9,000 taels 
arranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and totalled 6,500 taels. A 
shipment of 32,000 ounces arrived in 
the Colony for destination of Macao. 
Exports totalled 9,700 taels, which 
were divided 4,500 taels to Indonesia, 
2,000 taels to Singapore, and 2,200 taels 
to Rangoon. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were $12.90-12.80 
and 12.40-12.00 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.20-36.83 per ounce. 4,800 
fine ounces were contracted at 37.10- 
36.95 C.I.F. Macao via Hongkong. 


Counter sales of local goldsmiths 
were poor, even at this, the best, time 
of the year. Their future is gloomy. 
Tens of these shops will have to sus- 


pend their business in the coming 
year. 
Silver 
Dec. 7-12 Bar per tael $ coins 5 200 coins 
High 5.52 3.56 2.72 
Low 5.52 3.55 2.72 
Trading Totals 1,500 taels 3,000 coins Nominal 


The market was very quiet and busi- 
ness further decreased on absence of 
enquiry from exporters. World prices 
were weak due to the dumping by 
USSR in London. Because of the in- 
vestigation by the U.S. authorities re- 
garding the source of supply of the 
white metal, local interest to ship to 
America is nil. 


US$ 
Notes Notes 
Deo High Low High Low 
7 $592% 59114 58614 58414 
59214 591 58314 
9 5911%4 59014 583% 5R214 
10 592 591 58434 582% 
11 592 590 584% 581% 
12 592 591 584 58314 
Trading 
Totals US$ 1.31 million Cash 168,000 
Forward 2.95 M. 
D.D. rates: High 58914 Low 587%. Sales: 
US$ 360,000. 
In the T.T. sector, market was 


active but rates were not much changed 
and undertone was easier. Gold im- 
porters and general merchants bought 
rather heavily but offers were keen 
from note shippers and Taiwan. In 
Notes, market was easier due to the 
action by the U.S. Government re- 
garding note shipments and business 
was reduced. Bulls hesitated and bears 
were afraid of the separation with TT 
rates, about 8-9 points or 1%%. In- 
terest favoured sellers, amounted to 79 
cents per US$1,000, and positions taken 
figured at a daily average of US$3% 
million. In the D.D. sector, business 
remained increasing on offers from the 
Philippines and also seasonable over- 
sea Chinese remittances. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.97- 
1.935, Japan  0.01365-0.01335, and 
Indonesia 0.217-0.202. Highest and 
lowest per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.535-0.53475, Indochina 13.56- 


13.30, and Thailand 3.50-3.40. Sales: 
Pesos 320,000, Yen 95 million, Indo- 
nesian rupiah 38 million, Malayan 


$140,000, Piastres 6 million, and Baht 


5% million. Market showed some acti- 
vity. 
Bank Notes market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.62- 
15.58, Australia 12.23-12.21, New Zea- 
land 13.90-13.78, Egypt 14.00, South 
Africa 12.42-15.35, India 1.16-1.1575, 
Pakistan 1.07-1.05, Ceylon 1.00, Burma 
0.78-0.75, Malaya 1.82-1.817, Canada 
5.995-5.975, Philippines 2.00-1.985, 
Macao _—-i1.03-1.02, Switzerland 1.38, 
Japan 0.0144-0.0135, France 0.01475- 


0.0147, Indochina 0.079-0.765, Indo- 
nesia 0.22-0.205, and Thailand 0.262- 
0.26. 


China exchanges 


Chinese official rates unchanged at 
4270 per HK$22,270 per US$, and 
68,590 per Pound Sterling. People’s 
Bank notes quoted at HK$160 per mil- 
lion. 


Taiwan official rates unchanged at 
15.65-15.55 per US$ and 2.61-2.59 per 
HK$. Taiwan $ notes quoted at 
HK$220.50-217.50 per thousand, and 
remittances at 220.00-217.50. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The trend continues steady but sales 
have been not as active as in recent 
weeks as investors realise that there 
may come a reaction when buying will 
be somewhat cheaper. Volume of trad- 
ing is satisfactory but on a lower level 
than witnessed during November. Al- 
though small businesses and many 
traders, especially those engaged in 
China business, are suffering from a 
crisis and quite a few of these firms 
will have to close down after Chinese 
New Year, the public companies are 
doing as well as before and shareholders 
will receive their dividends without any 
cut. Current earnings are good and 
not below previous high levels. 


Idle capital continues to be attracted 
to the share market. Considering the 
decline in private interest rates and 
the difficulty to invest money these 
days profitably and at the same time 
securely, the local shares offer still an 
excellent chance to obtain easily a 7% 
return. The risk of a loss in capital 
is negligible under present circum- 
stances. However, the fact that brokers 
charge 1% commission, which deducts 
2% of an investor’s capital in a com- 
plete transaction and_ reduces _ his 
average return to 5% only, acts as a 
deterrent to expansion of _ business. 
While this scale of commission is not 
generally observed, it nevertheless is 


the official fee. It would be in the 
interest of the investing public and 
the brokers as well if the Stock Ex- 


change decided on a reduction in the 
brokerage, having regard to the special 
conditions obtaining in Hongkong. 

Rates at the opening of the market 
this week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


844% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 92 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1610 b; 1625 s. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £95 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 42/- nom. 

Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £24%4 nom. 


Bank of East Asia, 175 nom. 
Insurances 
Lombard Ins., 58 nom. 


Union Ins., 850 b; 855 s. 

China Underwriters, & s. 

H.K. Fire Ins., 185 nom. 
Shipping 

Douglases, 175 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 413% nom. 

Shells (Bearery, 96/10'. 

U. Waterboats, 19.40 b; 19.90 s. 

Asia Nav., 1.15 b. 

Wheelocks, 8 b; 8.20 s. 

Docks, Wharves, Gedowns, Etc. 

H.K. & K. Wharves, &4 b. 

North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. : 

H.K. Docks, 21.40 b; 21.60 s. 

China Providents (Old), 12.90 s. 

China Providents (New), 12.20 s. 


S'hai Dockyards, 1.80 nom. 


|__| 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4°; nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2'2¢ nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
@& 3S. Hotels, 8.40 b. 


H.K. Lands, 75 b; 76 s. 

S’hai Lands, 1.378 s. 

Humphreys, 18.20 nom. 

H.K. Realties, 1.875 b. 

H.K. Realties (Rights), 92c nom. 
(hinese Estates, 210 nom, 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 26.60 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 46 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 23 nom. 
Star Ferries, 145 b. 
Chine Lights (F. Pd.), 13% b; 138.60 s. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 10.40 b; 10.60 s. 
H.K. Electrics. 28.60 b. 
Macao Electrics, 10.90 nom, 
Sandakan Lights, 6%, nom. 
Telephones, 26!. b. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 
Industrials 
Cements, 18.70 b; 19 s. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.60 b; 17 s. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 24 b; 24.20 -s. 
Watsons, 21 s. 
L. Crawfords, 24.20 b. 


Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 26 nont. 

Sinceres. 3 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.20 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd, 2.15 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 155 b. 

Wing On (H.K.), 56% nom. 
Miscellaneous 

Chiga Entertainments, 19.20 nom. 

International Films, 65¢ nom. 


H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.40 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 8.60 b; b s. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (H.K.), 70¢ nom. 

S‘hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 

Yangtsze’ Finance, 6.20 b: 6% s. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2 b. 
Textile Corp., 6% b; 6.90 s. 


Rubber Companies 
Amalgamated Rubber, 73c b:;: T76c s. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40¢ nom. 
Langkat, nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1% b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 78c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1 b. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The seasonal demands created by the 
near approach of Christmas, brought 
increased activity to the local markets 
over the past two weeks. The foreign 
exchange and import controls’ im- 
posed recently by the Thailand au- 
thorities were relaxed to a _ certain 
extent by purchases in Hongkong of 
industrial materials and supplies for 
government account. Improved deal- 
ings with Indonesia were also notice- 
able, although these were mainly by 


barter. Cotton Yarn led in activity, 
especially during the course of the 
second week, with purchases by Indo- 
nesian and South Korean merchants, 


Hongkong 20’s being chiefly in demand. 
Metals were disappointing, the demand 
for structural steel having fallen off. 
Industrial Chemicals were steady, with 


buyers from Taiwan and South Korea 
in the market as well as from main- 
land China to a lesser extent. The 
main interest in the Paper market 
centred upon newsprint, purchases 
being mainly by South Korean dealers. 
China Produce remained firm although 
prices of certain commodities such as 
woodoil, hempseed, sesamum _ seed, 
showed an increase as a result of 
restricted deliveries by the mainland 
authorities. The following were the 
most pcpular items: rosin (Taiwan, 
Japan); sesamum seed (Japan, Taiwan, 
South Korea); dried chilli (Singapore, 
Penang); woodoil (Taiwan, S. Korea, 
Thailand); cassia lignea (India, Middle 
East): aniseed oil (Europe) hempseed 
(Japan); perilla seed (Japan); hop 
seed (Japan); bitter almond (Philip- 
vines); teaseed cake (Taiwan, South- 
seas); rhubarb (Indonesia, India); 
mentho! crystals (India, Burma, Singa- 
pore, Europe, Canada); garlic (Indo- 
china, Southseas); aniseed star (South- 
seas); peppermint oil (Europe) maize 
(Taiwan); tea (Singapore); raw silk 
(France, Japan); silk waste (Japan). 


HK Commodity Prices—2 weeks ended 
December 12th, 1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picu! — 133.3 lbs.) 


Cetior Yarn—HK 10s $970 per 
bale; 20s $1210 & $1225; Indian 16s 
$1040; Italian 20s $1065, $1100; 32s 
$1380; Egyptian 20s $1075, $1083. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ length %” dia. $38 per 
picul; HK make 20’—40’ 4%” & %” 
$38.50, 3%” $388, %” & 1” $39. Mild 
Steel Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 1/16” $55 
per picul, 4%” & %” $43. Galvd. Iron 
Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG 55 cents 
per lb, G26 56 cts., G28 57 cts, G31 
$5.50 per sheet. Brass Sheets, Rolled, 
HK make 100z-lloz per sq. ft $250 
per picul. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets, 
Japan 3’ x 7’ BWG24 62 cts per Ib. 
Mild Stee! Polished Shafting, UK 
20’—-22’ 1”, 1%” & 2” $90 per picul. 
Steel Wire Ropes, UK 24 x 6 x 7 1’ 
$2.10 per lb, 1%” $1.75, 3” $1.05; HK 
make 1%” $1.80, 1%” $1.40, 
$1.20, 3” $1.08 per lb. Wire Nails, 
Europe/Japan 1-picul keg 1%” x 14 
BWG & 2%” x 10 BWG $52 
per picul, 6”. .6. . Sos, 
%”? x 18 SWG $59. Misprint Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, US 18” x 24” & over 
$48.50 per picul. Black Iron Plate 
Waste, Waste, US 18” x 24” & over 
G29-G33 $34 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Borax, Gran., 
US 100-lb paper bag $28.50 per bag. 
Caustic Soda, Canada $165 per 700-lb 
drum. Gum Arabic, Sudan 100-kilo 
bag 66 cts per lb. Sodium Bichromate, 
South Africa 500-lb drum 32 cts per 
lb, Australia 560-lb drum 42 cts per 
lb. Paraffin Wax, US 165 deg amp 
90-94 lb paper carton $130 per picul. 
Zinc Oxide 99%, Germany  50-kilo 
gunny bag 70 cts per lb. 


Paper—Cellophane 30 gr. 36” x 39”, 


UK $125 per ream, Italy $120, Nether- 
lands $110, Japan $112. Bond, White, 
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22” x 34” 60 gr. 32-lb ream’ with 
watermark & brand, Norway/Sweden 
$27.50 per ream, Central Europe 
$25.50; without watermark & brand, 
Europe $24.50. Art Printing 31” x 
43” coated one side 88 gr 88-lb ream, 
UK $92 per ream, ord. qual. $87; 
coated two sides 95-120 gr 90-110 lb 
ream UK $1.15 per Woodfree 
Printing 31” x 43’, Austria/Czech/ 
Netherlands 50 gr & under 43-48 Ib 
ream 75 cts per lb, 60 gr & over 57-60 
lb ream 72 cts, 62-70 gr 65-75 lb ream 
74% cts, 85-95 gr 80-100 lb ream 72% 
cts per lb. Foolscap, UK Cream Laid 
48-64 lb ream 26% x 33” $1.20 per Ib. 
Manifold 22” x 34” White 30 gr 16-lb 
ream, Sweden/Norway ord. qual. $17.20 
per ream, Sweden superior qual. 518, 
Austria $15.60, Czechoslovakia $15.20. 
Mechanical Printing 31” x 43” Central 
Europe 60 gr 57-lb ream 53 cts per 
lk, Sweden/Norway 55 cts. Newsprint 
in reel 50-52 gr 31’, Norway/Finland 
47% cts per lb; in ream 31” x 438” 
50-52 gr 50-lb ream $24.20 per ream, 
Poland $23.80. MG Cap 20 gr 17%-lb 
ream 25” x 44’, Austria $11.20 per 
ream, Norway $11.50, Japan $11.80. 
Duplex Board, coated one side 31” x 
43” with brand, Sweden 250 gr 240-lb 
ream $190 per ream, without brand 
$175, 220 gr 220-lb ream with brand 
$165; Czech. 230 gr 220-lb $138; 
Poland/East Germany 250 gr 240-lb 
$140; Central Europe 300-420 gr 280- 
380 lb ream 70 cts per lb. Strawboard 
26” x 31’, Netherlands 8-16 oz $750 
per ton. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg export qual. $790 
per picul. Cassia Oil 80—85% ca 
$680 per picul. Woodoil (Tung Oil) 
refined in bulk $110/$118. Soyabean 
Oil, Japan refined $139. Peppermint 
Oil, Shanghai $14.30 per lb. Ground- 
nut Oil, Indonesia 2q in drum $142 
per picul, Africa 2% ffa in drum 2q 
$148. Rice Bran, Amoy 1q $31 per 
picul, Macassar $25.90. Cassia Lignea 
in bulk, West River $52.50 per picul. 
Garlic, Untoasted, Chekiang 1q $12.30 
per picul, Tientsin 3q $5. Red Chilli, 
Dried, Shensi (new) $146.50 per picul, 
Anhwei (new) $130. Bitter Almonds, 
Tientsin red membrane above _ aver. 
size $110 per picul. Groundnut Ker- 
nels, Indonesia $94 per picul. Maize, 
Red, Vietnam $23.90 per picul, Burma 
$22.20. Menthol Crystals $22.30 per 
picul. Rosin, Fukien ist grade $120 
per quintal; West River WW _ grade 
$123. Sesamum, Unhulled, Black, 
Thailand $100 per picul, Vietnam $100. 
Seeds: Castor Seed, Tientsin $43.50 
per picul. Hempseed, East China large 
$31. Tea: Green, Kwangtung $180 
per picul, West River $200. Raw Silk, 
Canton 22/24 denier Light Yellow 
$2810 per picul, 50/70 denier $2260. 
Tussah Silk, Manchuria AA _ grade 
$2510. Silk Waste, Canton A _ grade 
mixed strips $500 per picul. Beans: 
Black, Shanghai $98 per picul; Broad, 
Hankow small $26; Red, Tientsin $738, 
Kiangsu $65; Green, Thailand 1q new 
$83, Burma $55.50; Soya, Yellow, 
America 3q $59.50 per picul. 
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December 17, 1953 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED © 
COMPANIES 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was incorporated in 
Hongkong during the week ended 
December 5, 1953: 


Hongkong Automobile Association— 
To establish, maintain and conduct an 
association open to owners and drivers 


of motor vehicles of every kind and . 


to all persons interested in motor 
vehicles; Maximum No. of Members, 
Unlimited; Registered Office, Alexan- 
dra House, 8th floor, Des Voeux Road 


Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: F. D. Hammond, 36, Dina 
House, Hongkong, Solicitor; C. F. 
Wood, 15, Ho Mun Tin Hill Road, 
Kowloon, Deputy Manager; L. 
Marden, 457 The Peak, Hongkong, 


Company Director; Alfred S. U. Ho, 
15, Henderson Road, Hongkong, 
Journalist; F. X. D’Almada e Castro, 
99D, Waterloo Road, ist floor, Kow- 
loon, Solicitor; C. D. Law, 274, The 
Peak, Hongkong, Banker; L. P. Kwok, 
24, Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director. 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended December 5, 1953:— 


Pacific Biscuit & Confectionery Com- 
pany, Limited—Confectioners, bakers, 
restaurant owners and liquor sellers; 


Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 40, Aldrich 
Street, Shaukiwan, Hongkong; Sub- 


scribers: Mar Chip, 40, Aldrich Street, 
Shaukiwan, Hongkong, Merchant; Mar 
Po, 14, Tin Hau Temple Road, ground 
flocr, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Tele-Art, . Limited—Merchants, ex- 
porters and importers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$200,000; Registered Office, 


205, Gloucester Building, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Francis K. 
Pan, 154, Austin Road, Room 5B, 


Kowloon, Merchant; Robert Yuen, No. 
4, Suk Yuen Terrace, Blue Pool Road, 
Happy Valley, Hongkong, Merchant. 


US DOLLAR CURRENCY SHIPMENTS 
FROM HONGKONG 


The following letter has been ad- 


dressed to the Hongkong Chinese Gold 
& Silver Society by the US Consul for 
economic affairs in Hongkong: 


“Various members of the local finan- 
cial community have requested 
Consulate General to ascertain the at- 
titude of the United States Treasury 
Department with respect to the ship- 
ment to the United States from Hong- 
kong of United States dollar currency 
obtained on the local open market. The 
following is the text of a statement 
recently received from the Treasury 
Department: 


“A major purpose of the Foreign 
Assets Control regulations is to pre- 
vent Chinese Communists from getting 
any advantage through United States 
dollar transactions. Accordingly, if 


any Hongkong institution should send 
to this country directly or indirectly 
United States currency in which there 
has been a Communist Chinese interest 
at any time since December 17, 1950, 
Treasury naturally reserves the right 
to take any action appropriate under 
the regulations.” 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG 
PRODUCTS TO U.S.A. 


An announcement by the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry under date 
of Dec. 7th states that further agree- 
ment has been reached with the United 
States authorities regarding the pro- 
cedure for exporting to the United 
States locally produced, processed or 
manufactured commodities which are 
covered by the Foreign Assets Control 
Regulations of the United States Trea- 
sury Department. 


Comprehensive Certificates of Origin 
can now be granted in respect of the 
following items in addition to those 
announced previously: pewter and tin- 
ware novelties, Japanese porcelain de- 
corated in Hongkong, rice powder and 
preserved turnips. Discussions are 
centinuing on other items. 

The above brings the number up to 
39 of articles now permitted for export 
to the US under the agreed proce- 
dure. 


HONGKONG’S REVENUE 


The financial year which ended on 
3ist March, 1953 was the sixth year 
in the life of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment, whose principal function is 
the assessment and collection of direct 
taxation charged under’ the _ Inland 
Revenue Ordinance. Since list April, 
1949, the Department has also been 
responsible for the assessment of Es- 
tate Duty made under the Estate Duty 
Ordinance. 


The Net Revenue collected during 
the year ended 3ist March, 1953 
amounted to $118,117,603 compared 
with $61,129,097 and $53,674,727 dur- 
ing the two previous years, made up 
as follows: 

Year ended Yearended Year ended 


31.3.51 31.3.52 31.3.53 
Corporation 
Profits Tax $24,569,280 $20,850,652 $50,802,262 
Business 
Profits Tax 6,262,803 12,154,016 35,940,990 
Salaries & An- 
nuities Tax 7,341,047 7,083,509 10,724,684 
Personal 
Assessment 213,408 383,703 1,178,640 
Interest Tax 1.964.123 2,520,204 3,063,304 
Property Tax 8,156,590 8,870,781 9,954,361 
Total Earnings 
& Profits Tax 48,507,255 51,862,867 111,664,243 
5,167,471 10,066,229 6,453,359 


Estate Duty 


Total Revenu 


collected $53,674,727 $61,929,097 $118,117,603 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & CO., LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
shareholders of Messrs. Wheelock 
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Marden & Co., Ltd., held last week at 
which 1,097,653 shares were represent- 
ed, it was shown that the profit for 
the year amounted to HK$4,149,568 
to which must be added the balance 
of HK$1,776,062 brought forward 
from 1952. After deducting HK$1,- 
500,000 in respect of the _ interim 
dividend paid on 10th December 1952, 
a balance of HK$4,425,630 was made 
available for appropriation and_ the 
Directors recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 50 cents per 
share tax free, amounting to HK$2,- 
000,000 leaving $2,425,630 to be 
carried forward. 


In his review of the past year the 
Chairman mentioned that confidence 
in the _ security of the Colony has 
expanded and _ the fears of the last 
few years have been relegated to the 
background equally by the local busi- 
ness community and on its behalf by 
friends abroad. 


“There would still appear,’ he 
continued, “much passive if less active 
discrimination against us in certain 
quarters. It is difficult even to ima- 
gine justification for this and as has 
been stated by His Excellency’ the 
Governor, ‘Hongkong’ suffers more 
from the United Nations’ embargo on 
trade with China than any other place 
in the world except Macao. We have 
loyally carried out the United Nations’ 
embargo to our detriment, and at a 
time when we have hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees within our borders.’ 


The Chairman, then expressed his 
confidence that shareholders needed no 
assurance that “we have adhered 
loyally to the regulations laid down 
by our own authorities. We are still 
to some extent, as we were entirely 
for a century or more, engaged in 
what has during that time been termed 
“The China Trade” and whilst circum- 
stances have compelled us to seek other 
fields of endeavour, much of our ex- 
perience and some of our equipment 
is specialised in that trade. It has 
been stated by our critics that “lush’”’ 
profits have been made by our engaging 
in the trade with China. The facts, 
of course, are otherwise. Profits are 
infinitesimal even if they exist but we 
are, as I have stated, simply maintain- 
ing our position until such time, if at 
all, as we ourselves in accordance with 
our own laws should decide  other- 
wise.”’ 


The Chairman, turning to a review 
of the Company's subsidiary companies, 
stated that “Cornes & Co., Ltd., our 
subsidiary operating in Japan, has 
since the close of the year acquired 
from us the control of Cornes Marden 
& Co., its London representative. It 
has incidentally acquired the whole of 
the capital. Its progress has _ been 
most satisfactorily maintained. 


“Whites Shipyard, Southampton, | 
continues its work for the Admiralty 
and I am happy to report to you on 
its behalf an outstanding year and 
a substantial advance towards the posi- 
tion in which it no longer has to rely 
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upon the parent company for addi- 
tional financial requirements. 


“The insurance interests continue 
their worldwide developments and con- 
stitute a most valuable part of our 
whole organisation. 


Eastern’ Asia 
Ltd. became a legal 


“During the year 
Navigation Co., 
subsidiary.”’ 


When referring to the Commercial 
Investment Co., Ltd., the Chairman 
stated that “its accounts in New York 
have been’ severely’ restricted on 
grounds that the United States au- 
thorities have reason to believe that 
some of its transactions have been for 
Communist account or, alternatively, 
that they. may have redounded to Com- 
munist benefit. It is not disputed that 
this action accords with the law of 
the country in which the deposits exist 
but it has most seriously disrupted 
the Company’s business and the re- 
quirements of the authorities us a 


preliminary to lifting the restrictions 
are very difficult if not almost im- 
possible to comply with. I can assure 


you that the Company’s management 
has neither knowledge nor suspicion 
of any transactions which should have 
had the effect complained of.”’ 


“The Company’s new associate, the 
Textile Corporation of Hongkong Ltd., 
launched in March last as cotton spin- 
ners and weavers is progressing most 
satisfactorily and’’, added the Chair- 
man, “we hope that this first of the 
Cotton Mills in Hongkong to seek 
public capital will be the forerunner of 
others and our services as an Issuing 
House will be readily made available 
for this purpose. We are prepared, 
too, to consider making such services 
available for other industries and 
businesses. 


“Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Ltd., has recently decided to double 
its issued capital. It and_ its sub- 
sidiaries continue active and their in- 
terests have been extended to Singa- 
pore where they are sponsoring im- 
portant development. 


“Our associate Metal Industries 
Corporation, as its proposed new name 
will be, is resuming activities after an 
interval of some years and will seek 
a quotation on the Hongkong Stock 
Exchange. 


“Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. has by 
an exchange of shares absorbed the 
old established Investment Trust Com- 
pany, Shanghai Loan & Investment 
Co., Ltd. It another satisfactory 
year. 


“Dealing now i with the Accounts, in the 
Balance Sheet Land & Buildings show a net in- 
crease of $163,000. We have acquired new 
staff flats during the year and disposed of 
certain property. Investments in subsidiaries 
show a net increase of nearly 3 million dollars 
as a result of Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. 
becoming a subsidiary, the acquisition of con- 
trol of Cornes Marden & Co., Ltd., to which I 
have referred, some new capital issued by 
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Cornes & Co., Ltd. and the re-acquisition of a 
former subsidiary Oriental Steamship Company. 
The decrense in Associates and other Invest- 
ments is substantial, amounting to nearly 6 
million dollars. Part of this is due to the 
transfer of Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. 
from Associates to Subsidiaries and the remain- 
der consists in the main of sales of local 
Investments. The East Point Property Syndi- 
cate is a new item. This is a participation in 
a development activity by our Associate, Hong- 
kong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. It has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, all the property now being 
scld and the Syndicate will in due course be 
liquidated. Joint Ventures have disappeared 
and we acquired the remaining tonnage which 
now appears as “Fleet at cost’’. The amounts due 
from Associates and Subsidiary Companies are 
in the ordinary course of business. 


“Shipping Loans have increased principally by 
the transfer of the item ‘Ships Purchased for 
Resale’, less payments received. They have been 
segregated into Japan and Hongkong and re- 
present the amounts due at the close of the 
year. Since that date the amounts due have 
been reduced by some two million dollars. 

‘Sundry Debtors have decreased by some 2 


millions, although there has been an adjust-_ 


ment of this item with the Shipping Loan posi- 
tion. 


“Cash at Banks has increased by some 8 
lakhs. 


“On the other side, the doubling of our issued 
capital will be noticed. Amounts owing to Sub- 
sidiary Companies have increased by some 2 
million dollars, the whole figure of $5,135,622 
representing accumulations of cash by these 
Companies. 


“Amounts owing to Associated Companies 
have been decreased by over a million, largely 
by the removal of Eastern Asia from the cate- 
gory of Associate. Unclaimed dividends show 
a reduction of $170,000 due largely to the 
ndditional efforts we were able to make to 
locate shareholders in connection with the new 
issue of capital. 


“Directors Current “Accounts have increased 
slightly. 


“Sundry Creditors & Contingencies has de- 
clined by 6% million dollars. The difference is 
due to the actual completion of the purchase 
of two ships which were not paid for in full 
on the date of our last Balance Sheet. This 
amounted to 10% millions and there has been 
added to the Account items representing accrued 
interest on Shipping Loans and Resale Profits 
placed in Suspense, as well as the former 
Provision for Contingencies which no longer 
appears. 


“The Bank Overdraft has been reduced by some 
1344 millions to $5,762,000 due partly to the 
new capital and partly to Shipping Loan re- 
payments. The whole of this overdraft has been 
paid off since the close of our year. 


“Turning to the Profit & Loss Account, re- 
venue shows an overall reduction of some 
$1,200,000 which is attributable mainly to re- 
duced exchange profits and conm'missions on pur- 
chases and resales of ships. Dividends from 
Subsidiaries, in fact, increased by some $500,000 
but other dividends and interest were somewhat 
lower. Profit on Sale of Investments accrued 
as a result of the sales which reduced our 
Investments in other Companies to which I 
have referred earlier. On the other _ side, 
Management and General Expenses is down by 
some half a million in the main due to reduced 
commissions and retiring allowances. Interest 
on. the Bank, everdraft was substantially”. 
crensed and the balance “carried te the »Appro- 
priation Account at $4,149,568 was lower by 
some $1,300,000.” | 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


VICTORIA SHIPPING, TUG AND 
LIGHTER COMPANY 


At the annual general meeting of 
shareholders of the Victoria Shipping, 
Tug and Lighter Company held last 
week, it was agreed that a dividend 
of $15 per share, free of tax, should 
be paid on 26,007 ordinary shares. In 
all 9,091 Preference shares and 25,400 
ordinary shares were represented. 


The Directors’ report, adopted at 
the meeting, stated that: “during the 
year the Joint Ventures were  ter- 
minated, and the excess provision pre- 
viously set up has been carried to the 
Appropriation Account. A vessel was 
purchased and subsequently re-sold for 
breaking on terms satisfactory to the 
Company. Your Directors continue to 
seek suitable opportunities to utilise 
the Company’s assets and organisation. 


“The profit for the ended 
March 31, 1953, amounts to $168,173. 
To this has been added the balance 
brought forward from 1952 of $156,- 
060 and provision for Joint Ventures 
which is no longer required $140,421, 
making a total of $464,654. From 
this has been deducted provision for 


the 7 per cent Preference’ dividend 
paid in May, 1953, $9,800 leaving 
available for appropriation $454,854 


which the Directors recommend should 
be dealt with as follows: pay a divi- 
dend of $15 per share free of tax 
on the Ordinary shares $390,105; carry 
forward $64,749.” 


EASTERN ASIA NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd., 
held last week the profit for the past 
year was shown to amount to HK$9,744 
which with the balance brought for- 
ward from last year of HK$156,584 
gave a total available for appropriation 
of HK$166,328. 


In his statement the Chairman said: 
“Your Directors regret that they are 
unable to recommend the payment of 
a dividend. The heavy fall in ship- 


ping values and freights has adversely 


affected the ability of some of our 
customers to honour their obligations 
on due dates and it has been con- 
sidered prudent to make _ substantial 
provisions in respect of these matters. 
Your Directors believe that by extend- 
ing the time over which these pay- 
ments are to be received our customers 
will be assisted in the present difficult 
times and the best interests of our 
own company will be served. If the 
situation should change for the better 
during the current year the possibilit 
of declaring an interim dividend wil 
be examined. Since the close of the 
year under review; the Company be- 
came a subsidiary of 
and General Managers, and it is pro 
posed to change the accounting date te 


our Secretaries. 
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December 17, 1953 


31st March so as to conform with the 
Parent Company’s financial year. 


“The ‘Boyaca’ claim has been drop- 


ped from the Balance Sheet as the 


opinion of Counsel in London was not 
sufficiently favourable to warrant the 
submission of a claim. 

“Our General Managers have waived 
their commission and a portion of their 
secretarial fees.” 


METAL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


At the annual general meeting of 
shareholders of the Metal Industries 
of China, Limited, held last week it 
was shown that the surplus for the 
past year amounted to $3,754. This, 
with the balance of $53,175 brought 
forward from last year and $140,421 
from the Provision for Shipping Ven- 
tures which no longer’ required, 
made a total of $197,350 available for 


appropriation, which it was agreed 
should be carried forward. 

In his statement the Chairman 
stated that “the Company remained 


inactive during the year but the 
Directors have since given considera- 
tion to suitable methods of reviving 
the Company’s activities. 


“In this connection, arrangements 
have been made for the resumption of 
certain of our’ traditional activities 
partly on Joint Account with certain 
of our pre-war associates. In anti- 
cipation that these matters may lead 
to a general reactivation of the Com- 
pany, your directors propose to ar- 
range that the Company’s financial 
year shall clcse on 31st March an- 
nually, to arrange for the Company’s 
shares to be listed on the Hongkong 
Stock Exchange and to recommend the 
change of the Company’s name _ to 
Metal Industries Corporation Limited. 
Whilst this proposed change of name 
is regretted, it is felt that it would be 
misleading for the company to retain 
a territorial reference in its name to 
a country in which none of its acti- 
vities is carried on. It will be neces- 
sary to convene an 
General Meeting to authorise the sug- 
gested change of name and it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to bring the Articles of the 
Company up to date. 

“The small profit for the year arises 
from property revenue. One _ subsi- 
diary remained dormant but the other 
was able to dispose of some old 
machinery and equipment and as a 
result its revenue account shows a 
profit of some $32,000 for the year. 
The termination of the Shipping 
Ventures permitted the release of an 
over-provision in the Reserve pre- 
viously set up to meet possible losses. 
This amounted to $140,421.” 


THE SHANGHAI LAND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


At the 59th annual general meeting 
of The Shanghai Land Investment Co., 


Extraordinary. 


Ltd.. held in Hongkong last week, a 
net profit of $64,950 was declared for 
the year ending December 31st 1952. 


In a report received from Shanghai it 
was stated that if the arrears of rentals 
could be collected, the results would 
have been better. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that a substantial portion would 
be collected in due course. The Shang- 
hai Chairman went on to point out 
that “the thanks of the Company are 
due to the volunteer collection teams 
formed by the Company’s Union which, 
since they started operations in May 
1952, have been able to collect an 
average of JMP 100,000,000 of over- 
due rents each month up to the end 
of September 1953.” “This,’’ added 
the report, “is no mean achievement.” 

“The total rent collections,” con- 
tinued the report, during the year 1952 
have exceeded the collections during 


the year 1951 by more than JMP 430,- 
000,000. 


“In keeping with modern require- 
ments, medical benefits and house 
allowances have been granted to Union 
Members: and it can fairly be claimed 
that this policy has shown results which 
are most obvious in the help afforded 
by the volunteer collection teams. 


“Necessary repairs have caused very heavy 
expenditure which is likely to continue. But the 
property of the Company is now in much better 
(pndition than it has been for many years. 
However, much of it. is old anda constant 
source of expense. During the years of the 


Pacific War the property suffered serious de- 
terioration. [very effort has been and is being 
mude to remedy this and of course first pre- 


ference is given to the demands of safety of 
tenants. 


“Shareholders should bear in mind that the 
land of the Company is a very doubtful asset. 


“It is satisfactory to report that all taxes 
have been paid on due date and that rela- 
tions between the Government, the Union and 
the Company continue to be good. 


“It is perhaps worthy of notice that on 


December 10, 1953, the Company will complete 
65 years of corporate existence. 


WORLD BANK LOANS TO JAPAN 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on October 
15 made three loans, totaling $40,200,- 
000, for the expansion of privately 
owned electric power facilities in 
Japan. The loans will help finance the 
construction of three high efficiency 
thermal electric power _ stations in 
central and south Japan. The loans, 
which are guaranteed by Japan, were 
made to the Japan Development Bank, 
a government agency established in 


1951 to supply long-term’ credit for 
high priority industrial development 
and economic reconstruction. The 


Development Bank will relend the pro- 
ceeds of the loans to three private 
companies, as follows: $21,500,000 to 
the Kansai Electric Power Company, 
Inc.; $11,200,000 to the Kyushu Elec- 
tric Power Company, Inc.; and $7,500,- 
000 to the Chubu Electric Power 
Company, Ince. These concerns are 
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three of nine private companies or- 
ganized in 1951 to take over the opera- 
tions of all electric utilities in Japan 


at the time when electric power 
generating facilities were dena- 
tionalized. 


Each of the three loans is for a 
term of 20 years and bears interest 
of 5 per cent per annum including the 
1 per cent commission which, under the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is al- 
located to a special reserve. Amorti- 
zation payments on each loan _ will 
begin on January 1, 1957. As_ col- 
lateral for the loans the International 
Bank will receive from the Japan 
Development Bank a pledge of ob- 
ligations which that Bank will itself 
receive from the power companies. 


Westinghouse Electric International 
Company and _ International General 
Electric Company are prime con- 
tractors for the supply of equipment 
and services being financed by the 
Japan Development Bank from _ the 
proceeds of the International Bank’s 
loans. The companies have’ entered 
into arrangements with the  Interna- 
tional Bank to participate in_ these 
loans to the extent of about $6.1 
million, which amount the companies 
will receive back out of the early 
maturities of the loans. 


The Bank’s loans will finance the 
foreign exchange costs of the three 
power projects, which include engineer- 
ing and supervisory services as well 
as imported equipment. The plans are 
scheduled to begin operations during 
1956. The total cost of the plants, 
including the foreign exchange costs 
of $40,200,000, is estimated at _ the 
equivalent of $62,000,000: $31,000,000 


for Kansai $17,000,000 for Kyushu; 
and $14,000,000 for Chubu. The com- 
panies will meet the local currency 


costs from funds borrowed from the 
Japan Development Bank and from 
earnings and sales of share capital. 


VEHICLES IN SINGAPORE 


27,895 private motor cars, 493 omni- 
Luses. 1.652 taxis, 6,354 motor cycles 
and 8.807 goods vehicles were regis- 
tered in 1952. Twenty-six private and 
5,093 public trishaws and 147,124 bicy- 
cles were licensed; 7,203 new motor 
vehicles were registered. The greatest 
increase was in February when 1,188 
new vehicles were registered. This 
figure fell by the end of the year to the 
normal monthly increase of 475. One 
public and 13 private bus companies 
registered 85 new public transport 
vehicles. Despite this increase the 
public transport service is inadequate 
to deal with the demand. The great 
increase in the number of vehicles has 
aggravated problems of traffic control 
and parking and has resulted in a con- 
tinued increase in accidents, despite 
many experiments in the provision of 
traffic dividers, roundabouts, pedes- 
trian refuges and the inauguration of 
several new one-way streets. 
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MINING IN MALAYA 


Tin 

This is by far the most important 
mining industry in the country, em- 
ploying 90 per cent. of the mining 
labour force and 94 per cent. of the 
power. Malaya remains the leading 
producer with about 35 per cent. of 
the world’s production. ; 


Total number of dredges in opera- 
tion in December 1951 were: 


The following table gives the pro- 
duction in tons of tin-in-concentrates 
and shows the degree of rehabilitation 
since the war, and it also’ indicates 
that under present conditions a fur- 


ther increase in- production is not 
likely: 

os 80,651 

60,292 (Nine months) 

“Adewes 15,748 ) 

26,000 ) Japanese Occupation 

8,432 

27,026 

44,815 

54,910 

57,537 


The 1951 production was divided 
between European mines, 25,664 tons 
(62.5 per cent.); Chinese mines and 
other sources 21,503 tons (37.5 per 
cent.). 


Coal 


The only coal mines operating in 
Malaya are those at Batu  Arang, 
Selangor. The coal has a ealorific 
value of about 9,000 B.T.U. and is non- 
coking. Production decreased from 
415,777 tons in 1950 to 382,539 tons 
in 1951, a fall of 33,238 tons or the 
equivalent of over one month’s produc- 
tion. This fall was caused partly by 
physical conditions and partly by a 
shortage of labour and its inefficiency. 


THe supply of coal is probably 12 to 
15 thousand tons a month below de- 
mand and there seems to be no like- 
lihood of bridging this gap in the near 
tuture. Its use in December, 1951 
was approximately: Malayan Railways 
48 per cent., Power Stations 31 per 
cent., Mines 20 per cent., others 1 per 
cent.; but these proportions were by 
no means constant throughout’ the 
vear, since power’ stations took a 
larger percentage in the dry weather 
when generation of hydro-electric 
power decreased. It must be borne in 
mind that the above figures do not 
give a true picture of the extent to 
which mines are dependent on coal, 
since they consume by far the greater 
part of the output of power stations. 


Gold 


The total production of gold in 1951 
was 17,018 ozs. a decrease of about 


1,400 ozs. Of this total Raub Austra- 
lian Gold Mines Ltd., in Pahang pro- 
duced 14,291 ozs. and the decrease in 
the Malayan total was mainly caused 
by the decrease from. this producer, 
which suffered severely from a _ short- 
age of labour. 


Iron | 
The mine at Bukit Besi, Dungun, in 


Trengganu, was in full operation in 
1951 and produced 846,803 tons of 


ore, most of which was shipped to 
Japan. There was as usual a small 
output of iron-ore near Tambun, 


Perak, for use as_ jig-ragging on 
dredges. Figures of production in 
previous years are of more than 
historical interest and are quoted in 
detail: 


Perak 
Year 
Tons 
1941 (to 715 
394 


* Japanese Occupation. 


Aluminium 


The ore of this metal, Bauxite, was 
not mined during 1951 but a total of 
4.047 tons was exported from old 
stock-piles. Interest continues to be 
shown in this mineral, but it is by no 
means certain that mining will start 
again. 


Tungsten 


The production of Scheelite was 18 
tons and of Wolfram 28 tons, both 
being obtained either by-products 
or from the re-treatment of old dumps. 
It is impossible for security reasons 
to work any of the mines which can 
produce an appreciable tonnage. 


Titanium (Ilmenite or “Amang’’) 


Amang is the term used in Malaya 
for heavy minerals associated with 
alluvial tin concentrates. To be sale- 
able it must be removed from _ the 
tin by magnetic separators, and it then 
consists mainly of Ilmenite, an oxide 
of iron and titanium. 


EXPORTS OF ILMENITE 


Tons 
1941 (January-September)  ...... 44 
wee ous 18,081 
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China Clay or Kaolin 


This is worked on a very small 
scale in Perak, Selangor, and Johore 
and is consumed in Malaya, mainly 
by the rubber industry. The _ total 
production was 1,719 tons, but deposits 
are very large. 


Columbium 


The mineral Columbite has_ been 
recovered to the extent of 25 tons 
as a by-product of tin mining in the 
Semeling area of Kedah. 


Corundum 


This mineral, an oxide of Aluminium, 
appears in Malayan statistics for the 


Johore Kelantan Trengganu Total 
Malaya 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
625,550 226,241 1,109,715 1,962,463 
314,005 1EA,697 680,275 1,148,977 
90,660 90,776 
— 30,718 48 361 
— II I 10,453 
13,375 
888 
~ 641 
7,966 8,390 
498,530 498,903 
846,409 846,803 


first time. A total of 25 tons was 
recovered from an alluvial mining 
property in Perak and_ shipped to 
America in 1951. It is used as an 
abrasive. 


PHILIPPINE TOBACCO SITUATION 


Proposals to modify the legislation 
restricting imports of cigarette tobacco 
into the Philippines to 14.3 million 
pounds in 1953 lapsed when Congress 
adjourned until after the elections in 
November. It is reported that require- 
ments may exceed the available sup- 
plies and that manufacturers of Ameri- 
can type blended cigarettes will be 
without tobacco by November. The 
Import Control Commission, which 
ceased to exist on July 1, 1953, had 
issued licenses to import 6,785,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1953, and the 
Central Bank of the Philippines will be 
responsible for any further imports 
this year, 


Philippine production of cigar to- 
bacco in 19583 is estimated at 37.5 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with _ slightly 
less than 44 million pounds in 1952. 
Prices to farmers are expected to be 
15 to 25 per cent higher this year as a 
result of increased interest in Philip- 
pine-tobacco, 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART Il 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Amer—American 

Am No Cent or So n s—America, North, Central or South, not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi 

Br-—British 

Cent Am—Central America 
Co—Continental 

Ctys—Countries 

Fur East West So n° s—Europe, Eastern, 

Fr—French 

Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
n s—not specified 

OEEC—Organization for European Exonomic Cooperation 
Oth-—Other 

specif, spec or sp—specified 

UK-—United Kingdom 

USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

*.Indirect or derived data 


Western, or Southern, not specified 


CHINA 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dee. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 

41.8 27.7 34.7 

72.0 27.6 49.8 
69.8 26.4 48.1 121.4* 108 .&* 149 .8* 
Panama Republic of Jamaica .................. 2” 1* ys 
63.7 44.4 54.1 
1.7 7 2.0* .8* 7.8* 18.9* 
4 .9* .4* 2.8° 8.6" 
we ak 4.2 2.4 3.3 2.5* 1.1° 12.5* 17.4* 
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1952 


1. 
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EXPORTS TO 


East Europe and USSR 


USSR 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 


Rumania 
Yugoslavia 


Areas not specified ... 


Middle East 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan 
Cyprus 
Egypt 


Lebanon 
Syria 


Areas not specified .... 


Other Asia 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hongkong 
India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Malaya and Singapore 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 
South Korea 


Asia not specified arrays 
Br Asia not specif .... 
Fr Asia not specif a 


Oceania 
Australia 


Other Africa 


Algeria 
Angola 
Belg Congo and Ru Ur 
Uganda 
French Morocco 
Tanganyika 


French W Africa 


Gold Coast 
French 
Kenya 
Madagascar 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 


Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia .... 


Tunisia 


Africa not specified ln 


Br Africa not specif 


Fr Africa not specif... 


Miscellaneous 


“*e 
“ese @ 
“eve 
“ee 


Arabia 
Br Peninsula States... 
Syria and Lebanon a 


ee © © © © 


Union South Africa a 


(“‘ameroons 


eee eeeee 


Oth Ctys Area ns .... 
Special Categories 


*e ## # 
“er 


ee 
ee CRC ect 
ew wee eee eee eee ee 


ee eee eet @ 
eevee 
oe 


eee 


IMPORTS FROM 


Grand Total 
Continental 
Co OKEC Dependencies 
Sterling Area 


UK Dependencies 
Other 


Latin Amer Republics 


North America 
Linited States 

Canada 
Mexico 


Cent Am and Antilles 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 


El Salvador 
Guutemala 


OEEC ee 


OEEC Sterling 


Sterling 
Far East Sterling 
French Frane Area i 


Dominican Republic 


Jan.-Dec. 


1. 
4 


1 


to 


“Ios ors ce 


co = 


Jan.-Dec. 


1958 


to 


oz 


2. 
~~ 


or or 


Average Jan.-Dee. Jan.-Dec. J an.-Deec. 
1937/38 1948 1949 1950 
1.0 
.2* 
.2* 
12 
.9* 4.2* 1.5* 
* 
.9* 
1.5* .2* 
.3* 
5.1* 1.3* 
3* 1* 
. .3* 
1.2* 
1.2° 
127.7 
5.0* 4.7* 3.4* 
1 .9* 6* .6* 
61.6 108 .4* 137.7 150.1* 
4.7 3.6* 1.8* 1.0* 
4.3 8* 7.4* 5.4* 
1.9 11.7* 10.8* 2.4* 
30.3 24.8* 44.4* 77.4* 
5.5 §3.6* 42.6* 40 .2* 
20.8* 28.7* 18.5* 
2.1 22.9* 10.2* 
1.5 
2.1 3.7* 
11.7 
1.5 
1.4 8.2* 4.5* 4.4* 
1 .7* 7* .&* 
4.4 
6 1.0* 2* 
.7* .5* .4* 
* = 
.2* .3* 
.2* 
2.3 9.1* 7.3° 10.7* 
.6* .1* 
l .4* 
+ * 
2.4* 
* * * 
* 
.9* 2* 1* 
* * 
* 
1 1* .5* 
4 
1 
277.6 
64.3 
8.6 
52.1 
27.3 
10.0 
14.7 
17.3 
13.6 
1.1 
54.7 
51.0 278.8* 136.17 68 .0* 
3.7 29.1* 3.6* 1.8* 
1.8* 14,.2* 
5 .5* 
* 
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Jan.-Deo, 


Jan.-Dec. 
19561 1962 


.8* 6. 8* 


.9* . 6* 


* 
.2* .1* 


- 
Hungar'y 
Poland 
1.8* 
_R* 
Ethiopia 
Israel 
™ | = 
104 151.8 
3.0" 
49 75 161.9" 
28.7" 
3 { 6.6 
2 2.9* 
71.8* 
5 5 19] 
re 16.9" 
2 2 
] 
2 2. 
«© «© © «© « + 3.9 
| — 
l 
| 
6 38 
72.0 56 
9.0 
.4 
16.1 18 
13.5 13 
1.1 ] 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dee. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dee. Jan.-Dec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Panama Republic of Jamaica ee 
South America... .... . hoe 1.1 1.1 1.1 
North Western Europe 102.5 12.6 &7 5 
6.06 es or 1.8 1.3 1.6 . 6* .3* .6* 
1.5 1.0 1.3 2.9% 2.5% 6° 1.7* 
deus 2.9 2.6 2.8 12.2* 13.1* 1 7.8* 25.7* 17.9* 
2.9 5.2 4.1 5.3* 2.%7* 1.3* g* 3. 6* 
6 COC CURT 5.7 7.3 6.5 70.6" 126.87 255.7* 305.0" 
» 45.1 62.9 54.0 4.0* 11.4* 57 .6* 56 .3* 
3.1 2.1 2.6 7.1* 40.8" 33 .7* 
1.1 1.0 11 2.0* .9* 6* 7* 
4.9 R.A 6.6 7.2% 2.2° 1.9° 1.0* 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dea Jan.-Dec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

CHINA, TAIWAN 

EXPORTS TO 
Malaya and Singapore” 10.9* 

IMPORTS FROM 
Malaya and Simmanore 0* 

(To be continued) 
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MANNERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


MERCHANTS 


LONDON NEW YORK SYDNEY TOKYO MACAO 
HAIPHONG SINGAPORE DJAKARTA DILI (TIMOR) 


HEAD OFFICE 
(ESTABLISHED 1916) 


ALEXANDRA HOUSE, HONG KONG. 
PHONE: 34174 (ALL DEPTS.) CABLES: MANNERS 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, INSURANCE ©& COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPOWNERS & OPERATORS 


AGENTS : 


SOCIETE DES CIMENTS PORTLAND ARTIFICIELS 
DE L’INDO-CHINE, HAIPHONG, KANTOR 
PENDJUALAN HASIL TAMBANG NEGERI, DJAKARTA, 
HEMPEL’S MARINE PAINTS, COPENHAGEN, 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LTD., LONDON, 
PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD., DUBLIN, 
BALTICA ASSURANCE Co., COPENHAGEN. 


MANNERS ENGINEERING LTD. 


PHONE: 34174 CABLES: MANENGINE 


EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS — ENGINEERS 


CINEMA, THEATRE AND RADIO EQUIPMENT, CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL, REFRIGERATION, SHIPS STORES. 


MANNERS GODOWNS LTD. 


PHONE: 52902 AND 57762 
LIGHTERAGE SERVICE, STORAGE, COAL & TIMBER YARDS 


KKK KKKK KK KK KK KK KK KKK KEES SEE 


| 
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THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD STORAGE CO0., LTD. 


HONG KONG 


WILL HELP YOU TO HAVE 


Merry Christmas 


WITH THEIR RANGE OF 


Fresh and imported meats, eggs, milk & poultry for your table. 
Crystal clear ice, frozen confections, & delicious ice creams for your delight. 
Restaurants and soda fountains for your parties & celebrations. 
Sweetmeats, dainties to tempt your palate & charm your guests. 


f 


KEEFE 


The Hong Kong Chiap Hua Manufactory Co., (1947) Ltd. 


16, Queen’s Road Central, Tai Ping Building 
HONG KONG. 
MANUFACTURERS:-- 
“LIGHTHOUSE” BRAND FLASHLIGHTS, 
“LIGHTHOUSE” BRAND HURRICANE LANTERNS 
M.S. BARS. (B.S.S. SPECIFICATIONS) ETC. ETC. 


| 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


LTD. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
. HONG KONG 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


_ The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
| Lombard Insurance Co., Limited } 
HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation ! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 

| Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 

| AGENTS: 

| Glen Line Limited 

| Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 


) BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | ; 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 5 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON’ Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
e Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW 


* Business temporarily suspended. Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

The Lega! Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ‘ 

The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited , 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


| 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Kenya. 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
4 
5 
| 


| 
| | 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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: 
j input | Vol. 
he Hong Kong Lastern Shipping Companp Utd. 
* 3 7 
SHIPOWNERS, SHIPPING AGENTS, BROKERS 
ps “Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong ; T 
Telephone: 32369 Management & General Office Cap 
38661 Accounts & Shipping Department ; 
, es 
Cable Address : 
“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
: NEW BOE 
JAPAN: TOKYO, KOBE, AND YOKOHAMA q | 
pe HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: a |i es 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, YAWATA, SASEBO 
Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
* HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: * 12 gon 
PUSAN, INCHON - 
* COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON ait ¢ 
Cable Address: Emgesco London 
Managers : 
RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
Shipping Agents : 
; EASTERN MINING AND METALS CO., LTD. e | 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN e 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
4 THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., BOMBAY a 14 
THE EASTERN SHIPPING CORPORATION LTD., BOMBAY | 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION. / NEWYORK | 
| 
* HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 
* SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE COMPANY, LTD. 


